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THE LADY OF THE RAING. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


WILD, wild, wild and wild 

Howls the wind and swirls the snow, 
Where to-night o’er little Child 
Bends a Maiden low : 

Queis Puero et Virgini 

Exultant omnes Angeli. 


Wild, wild, wild and wild 

Howls the wind and swirls the snow, 
Where to-night sweet Mary mild 
Sees very God’s self now : 

Queis Puero et Virgini 

Exultant omnes Angeli. 


Gold, gold, gold on gold 


Gleam a hundred angels’ wings, 
Where Mary wraps Him fold on fold 
In swaddling bands and sings : 
Queis Puero et Virgini 


Exultant omnes Angeli. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Gold, gold, gold on gold 

Gleam a hundred angels’ wings, 

To keep Them safe from harm and cold 
All night till light begins : 

Queis Puero et Virgini 


Exultant omnes Angeli. 


Then sing, sing, sing and sing 

The best ye may, my masters all, 

For the sight this blessed night doth bring 
Of Maid and Child so small : 

Queis Puero et Virgini 

Exultant omnes Angeli. 


So we'll sing, sing, sing and sing, 
We'll sing together both one and all, 


To Mary Maid and the Holy Thing 


She’s laid in ox’s stall : 


Queis Puero et Virgini 
Exultant omnes Angeli 
Per coeli tractus ultimi 
In saeculorum saecula. 


SELWYN IMAGE. 
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VANITAS. 


THROUGH all the hours of all the days, 
I seek for Love through all the ways 
His spirit drives my wandering feet ; 
One face, one form, one heart to meet, 


Unfound through any ways and days. 


The million million waves that race 
Over the whole world’s ocean’s face ; 
The million million leaves that quiver 
Within the whole world’s trees for ever ; 


Oh ! leaves that quiver, oh! waves that race, 


Your pulses beat for a spirit’s kiss 

That ye yearn and yearn for, ever miss ; 

For a spirit to touch you, embrace you, enter, 
Steep you in rest to your heart's heart’s centre, 


Spread over you heaven, one endless kiss. 





VANITAS. 


The waves die dashed on the rocks, the leaves 
Die dry as dust that their fall receives : 

In vain, in vain, they have thrilled for pain 

Of the dreams of a love, whose end is vain ; 
All vain for me and the waves and leaves. 


SELWYN IMAGE. 


A SONG. 


BE not too quick to carve our rhyme 
And hearts upon the trunk of Time, 
Lest one swift year prove in its run 


They were but lines and poorly done. 


That longest lives which longest grows 


In stillness and by sure degrees : 

So rest you, sweet ; 

That going hence with calmer feet 
We may be friends when friends are foes, 
And old days merely histories. 


HERBERT P. Horne. 
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CERTAIN NEW BUILDINGS IN 


COVENT GARDEN. 


TO INIGO JONES. 


O INiGo, 
Could you arise again, 
Then might men know 


What sins in stone they chain: 


Even in that street 
Where once you did upraise 
The calm, discreet, 


Sad lesson of your ways. 


Was it of old, 
Or is it some new blight, 
Men strive for gold 


As you so strove for right ? 


HERBERT P. Horne. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
NUDE. 


i 


Ar the time when the Academy opened last May the Daily 
Papers published a controversy on the representation in Art of the 
Nude Figure. The letters on either side, I am told, were very 


lively. Controversies on matters of Art have often a tendency to 


become as lively as controversies on matters of Religion: and no 


doubt this particular matter, the representation of the Nude Figure, 
excites people not a little. 

One thing at all events grows plain. In English art and exhibi- 
tions there is much more presentation of the Nude Figure than there 
used to be: nor do we seem to have gone our whole length with it 
yet. Some people will say that this is because we are growing 
immoral: they will point to it, as in Politics they will point to the 
Increased Franchise, in Religion to the critical examination of Holy 
Scripture, in Society to the agitation about the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, as a sign that England is rushing on to ruin. Some 
people on the other hand will say, “ No, it is not this. It is merely 


because we are losing our insular prejudices and our puritanism ; be- 
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cause we are getting out of swaddling clothes and arriving at truer 
ideas of Art; turning our eyes with free appreciation upon the 
classics and the Old Masters and the vitality of our French neigh- 
bours.” These are the opposite ways in which the matter strikes 
people, and sets them off wrangling with one another. 

It is not a matter certainly about which we can afford to say that 
we need not make up our minds. We must make up our minds. It 
is a radical question in Art come just now to the surface for us: and 
we must make up our minds what we ought to believe. We must 
not be shy or half-hearted or blown about by every wind of doctrine. 
We must try and see what “The British Matron” says, and what 
the defendant artist says, and what the inner voice of thought and 
conscience says, when they wish to be at one with nature. 

Now here are two utterances of Religion with which we may start. 
“ Ego dico vobis guia omnis que viderit mulierem ad concupiscendum cam 
jam moechatus est cam in corde suo.” That is Jesus Christ. “ Quz 
autem sunt Christi carnem suam crucifixerunt cum vitits et concupt- 
scentits.” That is St. Paul. Can anyone read these sayings, which 
are so typical, which do not stand by themselves, but through the 
New Testament are heard again and again, which are emphasized 
indeed but yet normal expressions of what the New Testament 
teachers feel about the claims of the Flesh; can anyone read them 
and not acknowledge their uncompromising spirit? The history of 
the Christian Religion is the history of the Christian Church ; that is 
to say, it is the history of how men have dealt with the great prin- 


ciples of moral conduct set going amongst them by the inspiration of 


Jesus Christ : and it is the history, therefore, as in the nature of the 


case it cannot help being, of endless compromises and accommoda- 
tions. “ No man can serve two masters” is the utterance of religious 


Cc 
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genius at a moment of inspiration : but the mass of mankind has no 
genius and but very few moments of inspiration ; and so not only is 
it perpetually trying to serve two masters, but it is perpetually trying 
also to philosophize on its double service. Wonderful is the subtlety, 
wonderful are the fine sentiments that are born of this. But from 
time to time you turn back on the original sayings of Christ or of 
his disciples, or of those who have been fired with their spiritual 
genius, the saints; and lo! the subtlety and the fine sentiments 
powder away. The spirit of Christ is uncompromising. Incom- 
parably tender indeed he is to human frailty, but he does not allow 
the establishment of a system of human pleasure on the basis of 


sensuousness. Qui viderit mulierem ad concupiscendum eam, jam 


moechatus est eam. Qui sunt Christi carnem suam crucifixerunt cum 


vitits et concupiscentits. 

The Christian ideal, that is to say, is an ascetic ideal; and with 
the free play of the eyes and of the imagination, with the exuberant 
and joyous life of the senses, it is in perpetual and deadly antagonism. 
The moral teaching of Christianity sets before men as the highest 
life an absolute purity: and when through the necessities of the 
case some relaxation of this rigour there must be, the only relaxation 
allowed is marriage with one woman. Absolute purity, marriage with 
one woman : all else, even the imagination of all else, is deadly sin. 
Now when you realize this, when you get free from the subtleties which 
generations of Christian men have woven round the original Chris- 
tian ideal; when you hear Christ saying that even the imagination 
of fleshly indulgence is adultery, and that no adulterer can enter into 
his kingdom; when you know how the temptation to such imagina- 
tions is everywhere, and that the yielding to it is the easiest and the 


commonest of human yieldings, the victory over it the hardest won of 
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human victories :—with what sort of honour can you say “Our 
Father which art in heaven, lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,” while you put yourself at all events within the reach of 
sensuous allurements, and study the fascinations of nakedness ? 

We are told, indeed, that the artistic sense merely delights in the 
Nude for the abstract beauty of its lines and surfaces and colours : 
and that, except in the case of an imagination already impure, a nude 
figure, therefore, is no more dangerous to absolute purity than the 
grace of a lily or the softness of a cloud. Does anybody really 
believe this? Is it, in the nature of the case, a reasonable probability 
while men and women have their passions? Is it borne out by 
history—by the history, say, of the Greeks or of the Renaissance, 
or by the history of individual experience ? And, even supposing 
for the sake of an argument that there are some people capable of 
this abstract delight in beauty,—people in whom the artistic sense of 
beauty raises them above all other senses, and who recognize it, and 
nothing but it, in whatever object they gaze upon,—must we not allow 
that these are comparatively so few, that the immense majority of 
us are so alive to sensuousness, that any licensed opportunities for 
it become criminal? I think so. Qu sunt Christi carnem suam 
crucifixerunt. ‘Those of us who are at one with Christ, who aim 
at an absolute purity, for whom the mere thought of sensuous 
gratification is just so far a falling away from God, what have we 
to do for our own sakes and for the sake of other people with these 
naked figures ? Delight in them is delight, is freedom of delight in 
the Flesh, in the senses ; and we, if our profession is an honourable 
profession, sz stmus Christi, carnem nostram crucifiximus. 

I cannot help feeling, therefore, that the contention of “The 


British Matron,” or of “Clericus”’ in the ‘‘ Times ” newspaper, is, from 
’ 
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the religious point of view, unanswerable. I did not read those 
letters, and there may have been a great deal in them that was 
stupid or offensive or philistine or ludicrous : but I know what was 
their main contention, and from the religious point of view it seems 
to me a contention that is unanswerable. I cannot help feeling, 
further, that when artists or critics or amateurs in general grow very 
contemptuous over such letters, and are indignant in their protests 
that all fine art tends towards fine morality,—by which they assume 
us to understand Christian morality,—and that therefore these 
presentations of the nude, which may be undoubtedly fine art, tend 
towards fine morality, I cannot help feeling, I say, in part that they 
must consciously be posing; in part, that they are giving forth 
secondhand and ill-considered and accommodating theories, which 
a little real thought would not let them give forth. - And so I must 
end with putting the matter as simply as I can: and, if nothing 
more is possible, I shall at least liberate my own soul. 

If we understand then by Morality, the morality of the New 
Testament,—if we think that on morality the New Testament has 
said the last word, sz stmus Christi, then Art is immoral. For the 
New Testament says, Quz sunt Christi carnem suam crucifixerunt ; 
and Art says, “ Feast your imagination upon all that has beauty 
in it: let your eyes and your imagination have free play : cultivate 


the joyous and exuberant life of the senses.’ There are the two 


doctrines : and into a reconciliation of them you may quibble your- 


self, I know, but really they remain irreconcilable. The senses— 
are they something with which you may allow yourself free-play ? 
Christianity says, No: Art says, Yes. Not, indeed,—and this is most 
important,—not that in Art there is no discipline or sacrifice: there is 


immense discipline and immense sacrifice. Lust is not only contrary 
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to Religion; it is contrary also to Art. But to Religion lust is 
contrary, because to Religion all indulgence of sensuous gratification 
is contrary : it is contrary to Art because it is an abused gratification, 
an undiscerning and destructive gratification. Qui sunt Christi 
carnem suam crucifixerunt. Qui sunt Artis carnem suam exalta- 
verunt. But for that exaltation there is a discipline needed as 


fine and quite as difficult as for that crucifixion. 


ON THE THEORY THAT ART 
SHOULD REPRESENT 
THE SURROUND- 

ING LIFE. 


II. 


TueortgEs, as we all know, are often dangerous; for they have an 


absolute, a fina! way of dealing with things, and that is not the way 


in which most human interests satisfactorily stand being dealt with. 
Now here is a theory, which people are very fond of preaching to us : 
have we not all seen it again and again, in the daily papers for 
example, where the writers of their artistic leading articles seem 
ready to stake their existence on it? “All art,” they say, “ when it is 
really fine and vital Art, represents the life round about it: what it 
cannot see it ignores: it is not an imagination of the past or of the 


future, but it is a portraiture of the present.” 





ON THE THEORY THAT ART SHOULD 


I have written the preceding note in this paper upon the Nude 
Figure. Well, one of the objections to modern artists representing 
the nude figure is in some critics’ opinion, this; not that it tends 


towards corrupting us, but that we never see it in daily life, and 


therefore we have no concern with it. That is their argument when 


somebody takes up the cause of nudity and appeals to the Greeks, 
who represented the nude, and were artists confessedly of the very 
first order. Quite so, says the critic; the Greeks represented the 
nude, and the Greeks were perfectly right in representing the nude, 
because they perpetually saw it about them: they are the most 
admirable instance of my theory: they gave us what they saw, what 
everybody saw ; they gave us the life with which everybody had easy 
familiarity day by day. 

Suppose we give in to this critic, and take our stand upon his 
doctrine. Probably we shall be very illogical, and so it will not much 
matter. But if we are logical, and let our thought play freely, and 
try to judge things, and to work by our judgments, where shall we be 
led? what shall we have to say to Titian with his “ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” or to Botticelli with his “Venus”? Neither in Florence 
nor in Venice did people exhibit themselves stark naked: the 
incidents and the treatment of these pictures were neither of them 
Italian, and the art that produced them was scarcely, we must 
acknowledge, a portraiture of the present. 

Stroll some afternoon through the National Gallery, and apply 
this popular and plausible canon of criticism, that all living art 
represents the life round about it, apply it to school after school 
as you pass along. I shall be very interested to know how many of 
the pictures you will have to sacrifice, if your judgment is righteous. 


With the Early Italians you will make sad havoc, with the Venetians, 
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with the Flemish and Dutch even, with the Frenchmen. Still no 
doubt Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day” will be left you, before which I will 
come and look for you on your knees. 


No, the canon will not stand, I am afraid: for to make a canon 


stand it requires more than plausibility, more, if I may venture to say 


so, more even than the authority of the daily press. This one in 
its immediate and simple and intended literal sense will not stand : 
and why? it is not difficult to answer. The region of Art is in 
the Imagination; and the Imagination has all ages and all experiences, 
all kinds of life and thoughts that men have ever known or dreamed 
of, amongst which to wander. For the Imagination and for Art then 
there is neither fixed place nor fixed time. With the Sons of God 
shouting for joy at the Creation; with Adam in Paradise, or the 
shirt-maker in a Soho garret ; with Christ desolate on the cross, or 
Wellington returning in triumph; with dreams of the virtues and the 
habitations of Heaven, or with the record of some storm-swept Eastern 
Counties heath; with all these, and with all the varieties and contra- 
dictions of human experience or of human thought, Art interests 
herself. Yesterday, and To-day, and For-ever—they are alike hers. 
The Universe, not London Society or the charms of Bucolic Exis- 
tence; Eternity, not the Year of Grace 1885, are her limits for us. 

Are we to throw this canon overboard then, a shell useless, 
empty, exploded ? We have to be on our guard about theories, 
for how many of them are dangerous things, plausible things, things 
which lead us into all sorts of narrow absurdities! But it must be a 
very, very bad theory that has in it no spark of light. In this one at 
all events a spark of light there is, of very pure, unoverestimable 
light. 


For indeed there is a sense in which we may say, nay, in which 
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we must say, that no artist does the best work that there has been 
given him the power of doing, until he paints the world that is round 
about him. But what do we mean? The world in which he eats 
and drinks and buys and sells and sleeps? Not at all. It may be or 
it may not be that; and whether it is or not, how unessential! For 
what we are thinking of is the world in which the man’s imagination 
lives most easily, the world of ideas and imagination which attracts 
and possesses him. Our imaginations have the universe over which 
to roam. But, remember, we are not aimless vagabonds. This it is, 
or this, or this upon which the imagination fixes, and finds there its 
energies and its delights. Then this becomes for us in the finest 
sense the world round about us; the world of our imaginative life, 


the world of our imaginative sympathy, the world for which we have 






the eye and the sensitive touch. 





ON ART AND NATURE. 






III. 











Ir we understand that the region of Art is in the Imagination, we 


shall easily understand what is the relation between Art and Nature, 





and between Art and the mechanical reproduction of Nature, Pho- 






tography. It is worth while to think this matter over for a minute, 






for confused notions about it certainly prevail and lead us into great 


difficulties. 






Do we not all know how delighted people are when they come 
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across a picture before which they throw up their hands and exclaim 


“ How natural!” It is a portrait we will say, or a landscape, or an 











incident in domestic life, or a study of animals. How natural ! 
What they mean is, “ How marvellously this facsimiles what we all 
know. It is positively deceptive in its imitative skill. It is exactly 
the thing. How natural!” And this they consider to be the final 
word upon Art, its perfect praise and glory. 

Where there is so much to commend, and where there is such 
genuine enjoyment, we feel it ungracious to say anything in contra- 
diction : and yet it must be said. Your praise, my good sir, is not 
the praise of Art at all. You praise this picture because, like a 
mirror with its exact reflections, it gives you back the counterpart 
of Nature. If you could have the very piece of Nature instead, 
you would have it. But Art does not wish to be the mirror and 
facsimile and very counterpart of Nature; she wishes to make her 
own creations in her own way: and her relation to Nature ?—why 
to Nature she goes for her raw material, for her types and symbols. 

“Impertinent!” you say. “Do you fancy then that Nature is 
at fault, and that you can do something better?” O dear no! 
Nature is supreme: and there is no one who kneels before her with 
deeper reverence and amazement than an artist. She inspires him, 
humiliates him, exalts him, and sends him away to—what? to 
clumsily try and imitate her, till some mechanical contrivance is 
invented which can imitate her absolutely, and then find himself 
superseded ? Desperate fate, deplorable stop-gap of an existence ; 
what a dream to haunt and paralyze! Shut up our colour-box, burn 
our canvases, set light to them with our pencils, brushes, mahl-stick ; 
and then come let us bend all our wits on photography till we have 
developed and developed and developed it to perfection. 


D 


ON ART AND NATURE. 


Down upon our knees go we, and thank heaven that it is not as 
a temporary and second-rate mistress such as this that Art calls 
upon us. 

Imagine yourself in the presence of some landscape, or admirable 
or exciting incident. Imagine yourself possessed of such skill 
that you can draw and colour the thing with unerring accuracy 
of detail. I wish you to imagine, remember, an imitative skill far 
beyond anything that there has ever yet been vouchsafed to mortals. 
Well now, you produce your picture. It is marvellous, beyond a 
doubt ; it is interesting, beyond a doubt; it is valuable, beyond a 
doubt ; it may be even most charming : but a piece of Fine Art >—No. 
And why not, pray? This is why: because it is Imitation. Fine 
Art is not imitation, but invention: it is not reflection, but creation : 
it is not the counterfeit of Nature, but another world of imaginative 


creation out of the raw material of Nature supplying it with symbols. 


I commend this to your consideration, though it sounds, you will say, 


arrogant and perverse and preposterous. You will not think it so 
by-and-bye. Go once again to the National Gallery, and you will 
find that all the finest pictures there are better exemplifications of 
what I am saying than any more words of mine can be. In every 
one of them no doubt there is imitative skill; but it is not the 
imitative skill that makes them works of Art: it is the creative idea 
and selection and touch and tone. Together in the universe of 
man’s interests are Nature and Art; and though we develope and 
develope, both of them are for ever and ever his interests; interests 
that intermingle no doubt, but clash and rival and supersede one 
another never. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 
Aug. 1, 1885. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


“FORENOON ECHOES OF LOVE'S 
EVENSONG.” 


Havinc long felt that the completeness of our national collection of 
pictures—a collection finer than any in the world—makes our gallery 
peculiarly serviceable in providing a splendid series of examples 
that may adequately illustrate the. history of art, I now catch this 
opportunity our periodical offers of putting it to some such historic 
use. 

I do this by commencing in the present number to give such 


notes on certain typical examples, to be read before the pictures they 


refer to, as may best help one to take a synthetic view of art, along 


the line of gradual advance marked out by the works collected in 
our gallery: at the same time to note by what close links painting, 
as it has matured itself, is bound to the many various other, yet 
correlative. media of the mind’s expression, such as poetry, music, 
and sculpture. 

I hope, too, as we gather up these notes, the attention of readers 


may be drawn not only to the intimate correspondence between the 
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art of a people and that people’s life, but to the sequential connection 
between schools and periods long distant; between separate works 
considered as successive attempts to forecast the coming heart- 
influence of man’s morrow; attempts whose splendid fulfilment is 
found in Cecil Lawson’s “ August Moon”—a work embodying the 
selfsame sentiment as is to be found in Margheritone’s “ Madonna,” 
whose symbol was ever—this maid satellite that borrows her pale 


sheen from the Parent Sun. 


ArtTuurR H. MAcKMURDO. 
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MARGHERITONE OF AREZZO. 
1216—1293. 


“ Mary aND CHRIST; WITH SCENES FROM THE LIVES 


OF THE SAINTS.” 


Room XVII., No. 564. 


Tuts Margheritone,' we are told, was “held most excellent of those 
painting after the Greek ‘manner’”—and of these, too, he was the 
last to whom this manner was natural; as the crystallized Greek 
‘manner’ was now being left for one, new and more plastic. Painting 
had been up to this time bound by its alliance with ecclesiastical 
traditions, and so far was enforced to maintain the same unchanging 


form, as retained the dogmas and the ritual it embellished. Being 


thus the servant of the church, it was, like its mistress, conservative 


and conventional. 

But there comes a time when forms held holy, have to give way 
before the more sacred laws of popular necessity. Yet since the dry 
shell of these dead forms often has to protect the tender germ of 
the new spirit, we must beware of attaching too much importance to 
the intrinsic value or significance of forms used during this transition 
period, as also of inferring the nature of the spirit, from the ancestral 
form in which it is cradled. The spirit of an age can best be dis- 
cerned in that which is freest from inherited conventionality — in, 
that is, the newspaper, better than in the pulpit. If then we want 
to know the spirit of the thirteenth century, we must not rashly judge 
it by its pictures only, but more correctly by its poetry. For instance, 


at this time painting limits itself exclusively to the illustration of 


' Margheritone excelled in sculpture and architecture even more than in painting. 
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theology and martyrology ; while poetry is enrapturing the senses 
with its passionate themes of human love and military glory. And 
if the painter aghasts by the pictured terrors of hell, the poet but 
saddens by doleful sighs of disappointed love. 

This picture then, as compared with the poetry of its day, does 
not belong to the thirteenth century, but to the third. It is no more 
thirteenth century in spirit than the last new Gothic church is nine- 


teenth century. But it has, for this reason perhaps, the greatest 


interest, since it shows us how impossible it is to judge of the ideas 
of a people, by a single class of events, or singular mode of expres- 
sion ; interesting too, because it gives us a true glimpse of an age, a 
decade and a half of centuries ago. 

For instance, the humanity of Christ is not yet awhile even 
hinted at; his divinity alone being insisted upon. From cradle to 
cross he lived, and is yet thought to live, but to bless and to curse 
his only half fellow man. This then is the reason why the young 
God is here represented in the form of a man child: erect: with the 
assumed dignity of an adult, as after the manner of the priests in the 
Greek church, he raises his hand to bless the faithful, making with 
his infant fingers the symbolic monogram of “ Insovg Xpuordc.”* 

Mary likewise is here thought of, as the Virgin, elect of God to 
be the Mother of God: not as the Mother of Jesus, the Mother of 
man’s highest humanity. 

Again, the world is thought of as a place made hideous with evil, 
bearing in its constant decay, in its ruin and wreck of life around— 


marks of the serpent’s trail over its past Eden beauty : where saints 


1 The first finger is straight, the second slightly curved, the thumb holds down the 
third, the fourth slightly curved. In the Latin form the thumb with first and second 
fingers are extended. 
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are boiled by pagans; women slain by seducers; children devoured 
by dragons. By help then of such pictured hell-deeds were men 
taught to “loathe this base world and think of Heaven’s bliss.” For 
this picture is the outcome of an age, when men were bribed to 
virtue by promise of other-world reward, and withheld from vice by 
fear of worse-world torment: when those unable to agree with the 
creed of the majority, were summarily killed or cruelly tortured: 
when dogma was as clearly, and as unhesitatingly to be accepted, as 
these clearly defined and strictly conventional lines on the drapery of 
the Mary and Christ: when credulity was as simple, as is the repre- 
sentation of events here depicted : any sense of repulsion at butcherly 
bloodshed, or moral prohibition of cruel death, as absent in the 
people, as in this picture. However, before religion and life were 
one, the people were, in matters connected with their polemical reli- 
gion, far more cruel and coarse of mind than in other matters; so 
we must not think the age as brutal in its home life, as it is here 


presented in its religious life. But bound as the artist is by the 


dictates of a sectarian church, we can see traces of better things to 


come—and quaint as is the drawing of Mary’s face, we can read 
between its hard lines, the suggestiveness of solemn calm: the expres- 
sion of athought that anticipates sad and eventful future for the child. 
And this expression we here find is a new feature, all earlier work 
being quite expressionless in the effort to picture an inhuman divinity. 

As matters of detail, we may note that Christ with his left hand 
holds the roil in which are written the names of the faithful saved : 
this likewise indicating that Mary’s son is thought of chiefly as a 
Judge. As for Mary; she wears on her head the fleur-de-lys 
coronet, symbol of her purity—and outside the “vescica” enclosing 


her, are four Jewish symbols (Ezek. i. 10), adopted as emblems of 
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the four Evangelists. Then on the right and on the left are four 
subjects from the lives of the Saints. 

Of the four subjects on your left, the first represents the birth of 
Christ in a cattle shed—a shed formed, as they so often are in Italy, 
out of a steep bank side. Within, cattle look wonderingly over the 
manger crib; while without, angels sing the new song, and tell the 
strange story to the shepherds, as they tend their flocks of goat and 
sheep that browse on the shrubs of the hill side, where Joseph 
sits meditating on the wondrous things that have this night come to 
pass. 

Next to this, in the martyrdom of St. John the Evangelist, we 
see the then prevalent conception of spiritual power, as it is given 
the martyr in this rending hour of need, and symbolized under an 
angel's form, first to uphold then to carry to Abraham’s bosom the 
spirit of the saint by sin and time untouched. By virtue of this 
power he stands uncompelled and calm midst the cauldron of 
seething oil, his uplifted hands expressing the prevalent, but seldom 
practised belief in Christ’s precept, “ Pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 

The third subject depicts incidents in St. Catherine’s life. This 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, Patroness of education and philosophy,— 
whose legends together with those connected with St. Nicolas, were 
brought by the crusaders from the East,—was next to Mary, the 
most popular saint. She was the daughter of a Queen, and when it 
came that she should govern her people ; shunning the responsibility 
and preferring wisdom before sovereignty, she shuts herself in her 
palace to give her mind to the study of philosophy. For this wilful 


seclusiveness her people wish her to marry an husband who would 


at once fulfil the duties of government, and lead them in war days to 
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battle. But she, to prevent this repugnant union, makes one more 
spiritual by her marriage with Christ. And for this and other 
unworldly persistencies St. Catherine gets her head cut off by the 
Emperor Maximin. 

The three acts here depicted in rude symbolic way, are then, first, 
her beheading ; secondly, her soul’s reception by an angel ; thirdly, 
the burial of her body by two angels on Mount Sinai. 

The fourth subject on this side is taken from the life of S. Nicolas, 
the patron saint of marriageable maidens, schoolboys and sailors: 
likewise the patron saint of the bourgeois, as St. George of the 
Knight. Here he is represented as appearing suddenly to some 
sailors whom he exhorts to throw overboard a vase, given by the 
devil, and which, if retained, will bring upon them fatal disasters at 


‘$ea. 


In the fifth subject we see St. John resuscitating the body of 


Drusiana—a matron who had lived in his house previous to his 
departure—and whose bier he has happily chanced to meet on his 
return to Ephesus. 

In the next subject we have a new and at this time favourite 
theme in religious art, in which is shown the discipline that is 
necessary, if we would without peril relieve the calm of solitude with 
the charm of society. St. Benedict, founder of the Benedictine order, 
is here depicted in the act of throwing himself into a thicket of briars 
and nettles, as he rushes from his cave to rid himself of the recol- 
lection of a beautiful woman he had once met in Rome, and whose 
image now too sorely tempts him to leave his self-determined 
solitude. 

In the seventh, St. Nicolas liberates three innocent men, who by 
the prefect of his city were to be mercilessly executed. 

E 
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The eighth presents St. Margaret, Patron saint of women in, child- 
birth, whom the devil in hideous form of a dragon, confronts to terrify 
into abnegation of her Christian faith. Unable to make her abjure 
her faith, he devours her ; but the beast thereupon doth burst in the 
midst, and by power of the cross she emerges unhurt. It is 
interesting to observe that the two consecutive acts are here shown 
as co-existent ; a thing frequently done in early art. 

How truly the people at this time Aad believed in these legends 
of the saints, this picture unerringly shows ; how unreservedly they 
did at this time believe them, their every day actions proved. Indeed, 
had they not possessed this full belief, such frank and innocent 
representation would have been distasteful ; further, had they not 
lively pictures in their own minds of these didactic stories, such 
simple suggestions as are here given would have been felt sadly 
insufficient. Beside, as the representation becomes more complete 
and realistic, unbelief comes in, because this attempted realism 
necessarily brings to light incongruities between newly discerned facts 
and the old fictions of the mind. 

In the work of this period a characteristic feature is the “ grotesque ” 
here introduced as a means of relief from the strained seriousness of life 
in these harsh times. It is seen here in the animals that support the 
throne, which remind one of like grotesques found in our own churches 


and abbeys, where the severe discipline imposed by the execution 


and contemplation of religious subjects, has likewise caused the pent- 


up humour of man to burst out from time to time, in monsters that 
grin from beneath the throne of God, and in monks that grimace in 
His sanctuary. 

This reaction seen in the grotesque, is as significant as the action 


’ 


of the “terrific” religious spirit ; the true spirit being found in the 
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resulting equilibrium between this. excessive humour and excessive 
fear. 

It is well before leaving this picture to note a few facts about 
the age in which it was painted. It was an age of bloodshed, battles 
were every day being fought either between Guelph and Ghibeline— 
the men of the Pope and men of the Emperor—(Frederic Barbarossa), 
or between the tyrannical rulers of the newly arisen republics—such 
as the Torriani or Visconti, and the people. 

It was a time when the great battle was being fought out between 
the interests of the Church, and the interests of the people. Rome 
had obtained its last victory in the fall of the Hohenstaufen, and was 
proudly compelling obedience to its now purely dogmatic religion. 
The Church was insisting upon forms, while vital belief was so 
absent that to withstand the growing corruption of the clergy, the 
people were forced into forming the religious orders—in some way 
analogous to the formation in our day of the salvation army, and 
charity organization societies, and the like. 

Again, to uphold the dogmatic religion which was at this time 
fast giving way, the people were prohibited the scriptures; and with 
what result we know. 

With regard to social life, this was at this time exceedingly 
hard; manners were also rude, man and wife eating from the same 
plate; while the simple rough tanned skin, fastened with bone, was 
the sole garment of all inferior to the knight. Under these conditions 
the mind of the people must have been ever oscillating between 
groundless hope and ghostly fear ; full of images of terror, ghastly 
death and. grotesque belief. Nor could feelings at such a time be 
other than harsh and untender, belief uncompromising and un- 


thinking. With party battles and bloody sectarian persecutions as 
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familiar scenes, with ‘poverty of life, coarseness of manner and 
compulsion of thoughtless creed, from which there was no escape, 
in which no improvement possible, how can we expect art to have 
been free from those strange characteristics that were woven into 
the very tapestry of public and private life? It were miraculous had 


it been otherwise. 


CIMABUE. 
1240—1 306. 
“My Lapy anp CuHILp.” 


Room XVII. No. 565. 


Tuis painter was chief among those who struck the first note of 
the new music that was sure to bring with it such sweet and tender 
harmonies; harmonies to which the newly awakened domestic sen- 
timents gave such ready response. The first faint whisper of this 
note struck in one of Cimabue’s pictures, re-echoed with such force 
in the responsive hearts of the people of his city, that his picture 
was carried in stately procession through her streets to its destination; 
by princes and nobles accompanied; and as glad memorial of the 
day and of the “ new birth,” was the quarter henceforth called, the 


“ Joyful.” What this new note was, we shall at once know when we 


turn from Margheritone to Cimabue, In sentiment there is an 


interval of five hundred years between the two, in actual execution 
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but twenty-five. However, the great difference lies in the new 
conception of the subject: and this new conception was the cause of 
the popular excitement at the time Cimabue’s picture was painted. 
The reason this sentiment was so long in finding expression in art, 
is due to the fact, that a feeling must arise and linger in the mind 
long before it can find artistic expression : it must exist, long before 
art will set its seal upon it and define its shape. When at last it 
does find artistic expression, when, that is, it is associated with forms 
and colours that are of themselves familiar sources of pleasure: then 
is the pleasure complete and the new conception fully enshrined. 
So was it in this case. 

Now, what, we may ask, is the aim of this picture, as distinguished 
from the aim of Margheritone ? Clearly to give the same subject, a 
truer character of humanity, by expression of human sentiments. 
Instead of the formal image of an ideal personage, one of unlike 
passions with ourselves, one above sense of human sympathies, we 


have the loving representation of a character, dear to man, because 


‘the loveliest type of all Maries and Mothers, the most perfect ex- 


ponent of that feeling which. was centred in and around this lately 
born family life. This new tinge of homely feeling which Cimabue 


introduced gave new life and new meaning to the old story, and 


.touched all hearts.to:the heart's core. Especially impressive was this 


new rendering ata time when the quaintness which we perceive, and 
the rudeness which stands so much in the way of some, was not seen 
—certainly not seen—by those who rejoiced over Cimabue’s work in 


the day of its gladdening completion. Imagine one you held most 


‘dear raised suddenly from the still breathless trance to speaking life, 
-and the pleasure then experienced would be of the same kind as that 


experienced by these Florentines in Cimabue’s time. The Mary 
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and Christ round whom their affections centred were now living 
realities—no longer the dead forms of an unthinkable creed. No 
longer do we see the compelled adoration of a Divine Lord and His 
Mother—and compulsion by command of creed—but the unconscious 
adoration of the domestic life, personified by a Mother and her 
Child under the most perfect and well-known types, and this the 
result of a natural but newly awakened feeling. Hence the change 
in the attitude. For the painter’s conception of Mary and Christ, as 
types of Mother and Child, naturally leads him to take for his models 
the living mother and babe in his own house ; and by virtue of a new 
incentive, by virtue of fresh inspiration from nature, he is forced to 
new effort after more vital expression. 

[It is interesting to see how completely this new conception is 
impressed in the figures which are daily put into Roman Catholic 
chapels of this country. To-day in these statues the Child looks at 
and points to the ‘“ Mother.” His thoughts are centred where He 
wishes your thought to be—through Him in ‘the Mother of the 
family—the Mother that travailed for you, trained you, and gave you 
as best inheritance her hourly life of love. 

So far have we got from Margheritone by help of Cimabue. ] 

Art then has at length broken the chains by which theology held 
it in the stocks of dogmatic conventionalism : and the artist is left 
free to bring his subjective conceptions into ever more perfect har- 
mony with—if I may so call them—objective experiences. His 
conceptions are henceforth to be based on personal experiences : 
and the importance of this can hardly be exaggerated, for until this 
conventional bond had been broken that bound man to ritual of ex- 
pression, no advance could have been made; as we see in the present 


day is the case with painting in the Greek church, where the archaic 
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forms are still held sacred and inviolable. Here then in this new 
rendering the Mother's attitude is in its conception, natural ; the babe 
sitting on the arm as the painter had observed in the life of his own 
home. “By simple endeavour, to represent mothers as I love to see 
them,” says Cimabue, “ shall I be best able to give to my representation 
of the Queen of Mothers, strong and vitally impressive power where- 
with to touch the hearts of men, women and children.” And despite 
the inexact delineation of features and limbs, this picture does convey 
to those whose feeling is not heart-sucked by South Kensington 
scholasticism, a strong and beautiful impression. Moreover, to fulfil 
its power of appeal, the painter has gone to the beautiful girls of 
Florence, to find models for his angels, to whom also he has given 
much natural grace and expression. 

It should be remembered this great change of aim and feeling 
was born of the crusades. The Holy Wars had brought the entire 
people of the West, into close contact with the more refined and 
luxurious races of the East; and so soon as these wars were sus- 
pended, a new life set in, which resulted from the strong incentive 
the Western people had received, to acquire that culture, refinement 
and wealth, which they had seen in the East. 

From the Arabs the sense of chivalry came to Europe, and with 
them came the study of Aristotle, which with the new necessity for 
the study of languages and science, gave rise to the establishment of 
universities in the large cities. The industrial development brought 
comfort and increased intelligence to the working classes, heightening 
their moral tone and encouraging independent thought. Woman as 
a necessary consequence found her true position in the family, and all 
the elements of domestic life were now being fast developed and co- 


ordinated. ‘The result of this was, that home and industrial life 
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modified considerably the.old forms of belief, giving religion a new 
life, which when wealth allowed leisure for culture found expression 
in art. Thus it was that at this time, there were thrown up so many 
poets and painters, who in their minstrelsy and painting, embodied 
in the old forms this new spirit of chivalry and domesticity, which 


was the immediate result of the crusades; the marked characteristic 


of this century. The Theological religion is henceforth left to the 


schools of so called Philosophy : the new life having recast in its own 
mould, a new, larger and life-woven religion, which while it reverences 
tradition, rejoices in individual genius. 

In Margheritone’s work we get some glimpse of this new life; 
though bound in the grave cloth of Greek traditions ; in Cimabue’s 
work on the other hand, we see a very marked change: the art being 
now bound only by the swaddling bands of its own infancy. 

It is to this new born spirit which refers all things to the harmony 
of personal experiences received from without, instead of to the blind 
dictates of conventional precedent, that: we owe our great moral and 
philosophical “seers”, of whom Cimabue must be considered a true 


precursor in his own sphere of work. 


The colour of this picture, though still lovely, is but a shadow of 
what it was in its original glow of gold, and purity of tint. For 
instance, the green and purple of the Mother’s dress have turned to a 
dark and dusky tone. But we may note what great advance has 
here been made in the shading of the colours, where we see an early 
attempt to represent the light and dark masses of drapery ; the new 
school not being satisfied with a flat tint covered by ideally beautiful 
lines to symbol folds. Inthe throne we get another interesting feature, 


where we see the conjoint elements of Northern and Southern 
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art: Goth meeting Greek. But how softened and quieted are the 
pinnacles and crockets! Their fitful and excited spirits laid to sleep 
in this soft sunny air of Italy. The inlay, how rich and gorgeous 
in the hands of these people who more than the Greeks delighted 
in colour! The feeling for pure and unyielding symmetry is strong, 
as in all early art, and shown here not only in the general arrange- 
ment of the picture, but in the smallest details; in the attitudes of the 
corresponding angels on either side: in the quaintly graceful curving 
of the riband ends that bind their hair, and in the position of their 


hands. There is yet but one plane represented, and no retiring into 


the background of any figures. All in arrangement and treatment is 
as superbly simple as it can be: simple tints but slightly broken by 
colour of darker hue: simple symmetry but slightly broken by trivial 


difference of repetition: simple plane practically unbroken even by 


chiaroscuro. In this and in Margheritone’s picture these qualities 
evidence supremest sense of design, and both these works should be 
carefully studied by all who would know what is required to make a 
picture. For in the case of each of us individually is it true that 
from such simple beginnings is the gradual evolution of art wrought 


out. 


This picture was in the church of S* Croce, Florence. 




























GIOTTO [1272—1336]. 
Heaps or SS. JoHn anv Pavut. 


Room XVII. No. 276. 


WE now come to a time when, who will, may freely court the Muse. 
Even Tuscan shepherd-boys can turn to painting the lives of those 
that shepherd flocks of men. And with what earnestness do they 
seek to portray these apostles of an “idea”—a creed that is felt 
verily to be the people’s “ heart-influence.” Look upon this fragment : * 
blackened and burnt though it be, we see through its strong but 
fire-fouled lines the presence of a mighty yet tender soul: one trained 
in boyhood to be gentle by tending and bold in defence of the 
sheepfold. 

From this fragment before us, we see how great has been the 
advance of pictorial skill in a single generation. For what indi- 
viduality of vision is there here ; and, combined with it, how great 
dramatic power of presentation : a power such as makes Cimabue’s 
work appear archaic beside it. Yet in this we miss the quiet lyrical 
beauty that gives such poetic and lasting interest to Cimabue’s 
conceptions. The animal vigour and practical energy that cha- 
racterizes Giotto, overwhelm the more sensitive and far-reaching 
qualities of the poetic nature. Full of sentiment is this work: but 
sentiment of a dramatic kind, to the full expression of which, the 
painter has firmly fashioned every line; and the restless ocean has 
not more sharply defined limit than has each mass of flowing hair 

‘ This fragment is from frescoes illustrating the life of St. John, painted in his 
chapel at the Carmine Church, Florence. Other fragments, likewise preserved from 


the fire which destroyed this chapel, are to be found at Liverpool (in the Colquit 
Street Gallery) and at Pisa. 
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and robe, boundaries which it may not pass. Considering how 
lately art was the slave of theological rule and the handicraft of an 
hereditary caste, we wonder when looking upon this at its directness 
of portrayal, and at its spontaneity of execution. The artist—self 
elect ; free alike to choose his aim and means, can now have larger 
outlook on the world: he is freer to deal with the facts of life, as he, 
a single soul, may see them : as he, a single soul, may know them. 
Experience has at length taught man that the unseen soul’s presence 
is to be traced here and there as it registers its revolution through 
its fleshly orbit, by the body’s bowing down to prayer, and in its rising 
up for praise. Moreover, the artist is now well aware that if this 
spiritual energy is to be expressed, the telling features and speaking 
gestures of man must be exactly observed, and no less faithfully 
rendered. 

Thus we behold in the twilight of this art the dawn of the 
renascent school: so dramatic in its character. For this strong 
setting of the features: this fast clenching of the hands : this flowing 
of the hair, tell us Giotto has studied, and for dramatic purpose, 
the eloquence of the emotions. And yet had he not by his own 
strong nature so far freed himself from the then accepted conven- 
tionalities of art, as to allow him free power of individual observation, 
watching closely the birth and death of passion upon the face of 
feature’s world, he could never have made the advance he did, and 
so presented as he has in his best-known frescoes the tenderest 


scenes in the drama of human life. But, though Giotto was a great 


power in himself, the circumstances and larger mental condition of 


the time materially helped to initiate this new departure. New 
subjects, akin to the wider social sympathies ; themes, never before 


treated by the painter were now demanded, thus necessitating 
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originality of treatment. Subjects from the new phases of life, 
either monastic, political, or scholastic, were now asked for, each 
contributing some novel interest that called for forcible, didactic, 
and dramatic illustration. Portraiture naturally became now a ne- 
cessity, since the chief interest of these new movements centred 
round some knightly or priestly personality. The “Death of St. 
Francis,” which Giotto was commissioned to paint for the Franciscan 
order, was chief among these in contributing new subject-matter 
to the artist. 

However, much as these novel circumstances assisted Giotto, this 
man was fashioned from the beginning to be an artist : a man to look 
upon the world from a higher vantage ground than his fellows, as his 
work and these two equally creditable stories of his origin assure us. 

The onc story of his birth into art tells us how Cimabue, when 
walking in the fields of Vespignano, came upon the shepherd boy 
whom he found scratching upon a slate the form of some pet in his 
flock. And from the sheepfold,' Cimabue took the stripling, to shep- 
herd men and mirror the periods and the passions of man’s life. 

Another story tells us how the boy, when apprenticed by his father 


to a wool-merchant, was in the habit of stopping on his weary way to 


the hated office before Cimabue’s shop, daily to feast his hungering 


eyes on the captivating works of the painter, and how one day making 
bold to enter, remained all day with Cimabue, to whom in course of 
time Giotto’s father was bound to apprentice him. 

Yes: such was the simple origin of this Giotto who in later life 
was so marked a man, that we find him spoken of with great praise 
by both Danté and Petrarch. One of so ample a nature as to figure a 


* The last man in whom the spirit of reform had been centred was Mohammed— 
himself a shepherd boy. 
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familiar character in the novels of Boccaccio and Franco Sacchetti ; 
one too, whose pungent wit lives in the records of Vasari. Strong, 
ready of hand and head, this burly peasant was a true man of the 
world, yet capable of seeing poetry in the simplest acts of life ; religion, 
in the strict fulfilment of social claims. To him all life’s contests and 
all earth’s labours were canopied by a heaven of harmony and 
crowned by an equal calm. The first in order of agencies that unite 
men and call them to hear the voice of God, are the arts and through 
them the sciences. It is only after having gone through that severe 
training which the practice of the arts and the culture of the sciences 
bestow, that man is able to raise himself into communion with the 
saints who sit for ever at the feet of the apostles and prophets. This, 
Giotto’s experience so far taught him, that he sculptured round the 


base of his Belfry, the arts and sciences, putting over these the sacra- 


ments of the Church, which are beneath the feet of the prophets. 
Thus was consecrated in the Florentine mind as a calling to God, 
each industrial occupation and each scientific research. Again: so 
well balanced in mind was Giotto, and like Horace teaching in verse, 
virtue is the mean of extremes, that when painting the story of Saint 
Francis’ life for the monks, lest his own conception of the influence of 
poverty should be inferred from that of the Franciscans, he writes a 
sonnet expressing his firm belief that voluntary poverty leads to sin as 
surely as does involuntary poverty, and like other extremes is tainted 


by some inherent evil. 


“T call it shame and ill 
To name as virtue that which stifles good.” 


e es “ Let every edifice 
Of work or word secure foundation find.” 


To have been able to look across five hundred years into the face of 
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such a hero of his day as was Giotto would indeed have been a 
privilege of our generation ; but the portraits of the two close friends, 
Giotto and Danté, painted by the former in the chapel of the Podesta, 
Florence, were destroyed by fire; and we have but a fragment of a 
restored copy of Danté’s head. However, all who have learned the 
a, b, c, of art, can read between the lines of this strong handwriting 
on the wall, and discern the character of him, who, taken from the 
sheepfold, became the ablest artificer of his day in all Christendom. 
Because mosaicist,’ sculptor, and architect (his chef d’auvre, the Bell- 
Tower at Florence), indeed because comprehending and executing 
all arts in his great grasping manhood, he was chosen by the Republic 
as superintendent of all edifices erected in the Commune, But the 
special qualities with which Giotto’s name as a painter will be 
associated are those of masculine handling, a simplicity of mind, a 
largeness and directness of vision that at once harmonized and 
dignified the familiar incidents of common life he liked so well to 
introduce into his frescoes.” Thus time has marked him out from 
other men, not only as a great painter, but as a steady and inde- 
pendent thinker of rare practical ability. He, of all others, was most 
able to mark the current mind changes by signs of the times, signifi- 
cant enough to him, The Aristotelian philosophy was fast striking 
root in the public mind, and too abstract for any but the most 
cultured, it needed for its larger growth some concrete shape. The 


artists were at this time the most zealous students of Aristotle, most 


cager therefore to illustrate ideas that gave them such novel subjects 


' The mosaic, ‘ The Galilean Fishermen,” over the west door of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
is by Giotto. 
* In these and other qualities we are reminded of one of our greatest painters, 


Forde Maddox Brown, who in so many ways may be not inaptly compared with 
Giotto. 
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for their brush. Soon then were walls frescoed with paintings 
embodying the types of moral and political science, forcibly illus- 
trating on the one hand the benefits that are the legacy of good 
government, and on the other, the vices that hurry on the heels of 
tyranny. Thus art becomes now a powerful instrument in counselling 
rulers and a safe agent in teaching the people the limit and power of 
political government. Its social service is for the first time established, 
by setting before the people conditions of national prosperity, and 
types of personal character. Of these works, the chief were the 
frescoes of Giotto, both in the Arena Chapel, Padua, and in the 
palace of the Podesta, Florence. Then came the frescoes in the 
Spanish Chapel at Florence, by Simone di Martino, and by Taddeo 
Gaddi; lastly, those in the Town Hall of Siena, by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti (1265-1338), perhaps the most mature and perfect of all. 
From this fragment then, and other works of Giotto, we see how 


eager this man is to recognize the reality of life, and catch its outward 


physiognomy—the first since the Greeks to dare look Nature full in 


the face—one whose strength of soul won him the friendship of Italy's 
greatest poet; one whose ability in art won him the art directorship 
of the most magnificent city in the world. 

Such was the universal enthusiasm for art during the dawn of 
this industrial epoch which produced Giotto, that at a time when the 
city was engaged in war after war with her neighbours, and when 
party strife between Pope and Emperor ran so high, the exile Dante 
dared not issue from his prison gates, Florence was producing her 
most splendid art, and this Giotto the artist allowed free pass, alike 
through friendly land and through the camp of foes. 

So dependent are the arts on the freedom that crowns industrial 


activity. 
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TO 
THE VENUS DE’ MEDICI. 


Venus, thou cam’st to men of other days, 
To bring them tidings of an earlier time 
For which they yearn’d: a bright and joyous clime 


Where life was fair and free in all its ways. 


And thou did’st teach them goodly works to raise, 
Sculpture and painting and rich, golden rhyme 
Flourish’d again: but not as in art’s prime, 


That age’s work thou could’st not wholly praise. 


Perfection thou did’st wish ; those far-off eyes 
Of thine, unsatisfied, still long’d for Greece. 


Till Athens lives again, thou hast no home. 


From us thou turn’st thy looks with deep surmise, 
Of art and Greece we talk, and never cease 


To praise them; while from both we farther roam. 


TO 
THE APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


APOLLO, “‘ Lord of the unerring bow,” 
Thou art far from us; frozen into stone 


Thou standest, leaving us unhelp’d, alone. 


Refit an arrow keen, and lay them low, 
Who venture to assume thine office ; go 
Smite all pretenders to thy powers bright, 
High “ God of Poesy, and life, and light,” 


Reanimate thy form, and end our woe. 


Only one poet,! in this un-Greek age, 
y Pp s 


Can sing as thou would’st sing ; can show us thee, 


With a// the Muses moving in thy train. 


Thou livest only in his classic page ; 
He, only, teaches us thy light to see : 


Come, thou, and aid him to restore thy reign. 


‘ Matthew Arnold, especially in his Apollo Musagetes. 






















TO 
PALLAS ATHENE. 


No sculpture now is left, which can express 

Thy perfect form, Athena, Goddess dear 

To those who dwelt beneath thy hill; whence, clear 
O’er vale and wave, was flash’d thy loveliness, 

By Phidias reveal’d : no artist less 

Inspir’d had skill to bring thine image near 

To toiling men, during their exile here ; 


Great Pallas, refuge sure in all distress. 


Only the fringes of thy robe remain, 
The forms of those who pass towards thy shrine, 


In long procession, breathing still of Greece. 


When we are like them, thou wilt come again 
And show once more thy face, thy mind divine, 


To us who look to thee for art’s release. 


TO 
JOHN OF BOLOGNA’S MERCURY. 


(In THE BarGELLo, at FLORENCE.) 


Hermes, —who lighter than the breeze dost rise, 
Swifter, more bright, more beauteous than the dawn, 
On airy, dainty-wingéd feet art borne, 


On Zeus’ embassies, through pathless skies,— 


This floating, soaring form must oft surprise 
The shades below, on loving errand drawn 
To their dim world ; but bringing, from the morn 


Of heaven serene, its grace, to charm their eyes. 


And we, in our dim world, thy presence greet, 


This world, from which all grace has wellnigh flown, 


And left a ceaseless round of toil and ill. 


But when thy form of light and grace we meet, 
It tells us that we are not left alone: 
Art is not dead; the Gods of Greece live still. 


ARTHUR GALTON. 





F MY MISTRESS’ PRESENCE. 


Lo! how her eyes, lo! how her hands, 
How every action which she hath, 
Are ever, through the fallen lands 
Whence is the victory of her path, 
Swords, whose dominion knows no bounds; 
But makes us bleed, 
And need 


Her lips to mend the wounds. 


Ye blessed arrows of that Dear 
Make speed with all your strong alarms ; 
Make speed that quickly ye may bear 
My piercéd body to her arms ; 
Haste ye whose battle knows no bounds ; 
But makes us bleed, 


And need 


Her lips to mend the wounds. 


eER EYES. 


Her eyes dwell with me as a Psalm— 
Twice sung within the House of Life,— 
A Prophet made so glad and calm 
That sometimes, when with worship rife, 
We seem through its mysterious breath 


To hear the voice of God beneath. 





HER EYES. 


Indeed a holy, joyful Song ! 

Though those repeated chords are still, 
It echoes all the day along 

The laughing ways that skirt the hill ; 
By meadows that no frosts control, 


Through all the summer of the soul. 


—FURTHER—MEDITATION FOR 
HIS MISTRESS. 


You are the treasury that God 

(O blessed Lord !) 
Made of gold light and ivory dew, 
To ease me somewhat of life’s load ; 
In that I lodge my soul with you. 


(O holy word !) 


You are the shrine of all my days, 
(O blessed Lord !) 
Whereat I offer all I do: 


The wealth and honour of my ways 


Are garnered up and stored in you. 
(O holy word!) 


But should rude lust break in and waste— 
(O pierced Lord !) 
Nay, tread to dust what was so true, 
What was so fair, so dear, so chaste— 
So fair, so dear, so chaste in you— 
(O wretched word !) 


HERBERT P. Horne. 





FORD MADOX BROWN: 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


In dealing with some artists one has but a very simple and slender 
stock of primary motive force to consider: there may be grace, or 
the love of grace, or simplicity, or action and motion, or moral 
sentiment, or domesticity, or devoutness. Artists could be named 
whose whole performance starts from some one or other of these 
leading conceptions or predilections,—these, or the like of these : 
one finds the same influence marked in work after work, with more 
or less difference of application. There are other motive forces 
which, though capable of being summed up in a single word, are in 
themselves so complex that their outcome is multiform and varied : 
such for instance are the sense of beauty, or form or colour, the love 
of nature, whimsicality, passion, romance, life. And again there are 
artists who work under a combination of influences, whether these be 
in themselves simple or complex. Mr. Madox Brown (to whom we 


must devote the remainder of our brief space, after these very scanty 


generalities) is an artist not of the first or simple-motive class, but of 


the other class, that of motives complex and combined. I need 
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hardly say that a large proportion of the artists who are distinguished 
for intellect and strong character belong to this class. 

If we think over the works which Mr. Brown has produced, and 
the general tone of his treatment of them, we shall find that one of 
his most marked characteristics is that of combining with elevated 
subject-matter, and a passionate, dramatic, and impressive general 
treatment, a considerable spice of the familiar, or even the grotesque 
or semi-grotesque. He will be dignified, but “stuck-up” he will never 
be. This is the tone of a man who appreciates life, with its grave 
issues and taunting contradictions, at first hand—not merely by fol- 
lowing in the wake of other and more inventive minds. To take 
an example or two from his series of frescoes in the Townhall of 
Manchester. If the Romans build a camp at Mancunium, the general’s 
wife has dyed her hair, and his small boy kicks out at a “ nigger:” if 
king Edwin is baptized in York, there is an old Saxon nobleman 
who cannot manage to kneel down without the aid of two crutches : 
if the Danes are driven out of Manchester, a sow and her litter bear 
their part in overthrowing the invader: and so on constantly in 
Mr. Brown’s compositions. In short he is original without being 
wiredrawn, and can be serious, solemn, or impassioned, without 
burking that sense of humour which used always to be regarded as an 
English characteristic, but which theories of art, and the interminable 
palaver of critics, tend to suppress or to undervalue. This concrete 
grasp of life and its facts, with an exceptional faculty in the evolution 
of the subject both through its main features and through subsidiary 
incidents, is eminently marked in Mr. Brown’s work. He has little 
or no tendency to the abstract—the human drama absorbs him, and 
this with increasing force as time advances. Some few of my readers 


may remember his early cartoon of /ustice. Here we saw some 


H 
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symbolic personations, Justice herself, Mercy, etc.: but the real subject 


was an oppresséd widow denouncing a powerful baron—a passionate 
and energetic group, much emphasized in detail of medizval costume 
and accessory. Mr. Brown, in the general mould of his inventions— 
dramatic and often tragic, without ignoring an element of comedy— 
bears an obvious resemblance to our Elizabethan playwrights, with 
Shakespear as the sun in their solar system: from this point of view, 
his art might be called Elizabethan art, and as such essentially 
English. But this is far from being a complete account of its 
relations. There is a consistent thoughtfulness in Mr. Brown’s 
inventions, a core of rationality and congruity, which is decidedly of 
the modern and anti-Elizabethan type: he provides for the probable, 
even more heedfully than for the startling. The two questions 
which he seems to propose to himself on undertaking each of his 
subjects are—‘‘ What would the personages have been likely to do?” 
and “ How can I demonstrate to the eye the sum and substance of 
the exhibited and implied facts ? how can I best tell my story?” In 
connexion moreover with any question as to the compatibility of the 
grotesque with the tragic, we should remember that such compatibility 
was not solely Elizabethan: it was a leading doctrine of the French 
Romantic movement—the dominant influence in the opening years of 
Mr. Brown’s professional career. His training was continental : and, 
if English in habit of mind, he has always been the reverse of insular. 

Among British painters of human life, the most remarkable 
originating genius was Hogarth: the earliest of all, he remains the 
greatest. Extremely dissimilar though he is from Hogarth in subject- 
matter, treatment, and artistic methods, Mr. Brown nevertheless is 
not without some real affinity to him in tone of mind. In many of 


his inventions Hogarth was intensely and even awfully serious. On 
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the surface, his pictures deal with the oddities and frivolities 
of the society, high or mostly low, of his day: their substratum is 
the life or death of body and soul. Mr. Brown does not paint 
pictures of which the external aspect is mainly comic, satirical, or 
burlesque : but he likes very much to call a spade a spade (pictorially) 
even when his main subject is of a highly elevated or exalted kind, 
and when he is working out his purpose with a clenching stress of 
mind and hand. Not indeed that effort is specially marked upon 
Mr. Brown's product : one can see that, if he is in earnest in working 
his resources, there is a large fund of them to work from. 

I have said that a leading characteristic of Madox Brown is to 
combine a certain quantum of the familiar and ordinary with a 
commanding dramatic invention. The sphere within which he 
exhibits this combination is the historic: a term which is here used 
in its strict sense, but without excluding its legitimate offshoots in 
tradition, legend, or poetic or other fiction. The historical sense, so 
far as it comes within the artistic range, is highly developed in him ; 
and both in substance and in detail he throws himself with uncommon 
aptitude into the varying historic periods to which his pictures relate. 
From all these data it naturally follows that his work is always 
interesting; and yet it is not popular. The explanation of this 
appears to be that a painter of marked individualism, his own 
individualism as transferred into his pictures, fails, by following his 
personal bent, to get into thorough rapport with the contemporary 
public. In due course of time however works directly intended to 
meet contemporary taste or to conform to the current of the day, 
works aiming to please all round, show forth as flimsy and obsolete— 


what the French so well call fade; while other works, having a 


strong virility at the heart of them, full of marrow and substance and 
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inviting to controversy, are found to be the strong meat for men of 
many generations, though not for the average intelligence or semi- 
intelligence of the author’s own generation. 


In relation to what was said above as to Mr. Brown’s regard for 


probability in his pictures generally, a minor point not wholly 


unworthy of notice here is that, in sacred subjects, he is wont to 
make use of the nimbus, which is of course a mere conventionalism 
and impossibility. This may be held to conflict both with a liking 
for the probable, and with that realizing energy which I estimate as 
a main factor in his historical works. And yet the nimbus is used 
with a sense of historic continuity. If not true to the historic facts 
of the life and death of Jesus and of saints on earth, it is true to the 
history and development of christian fine art. This remark is left as 
a mere hint to the reader, for his leisurely consideration. I would 
not myself advocate the nimbus, unless in pictures of a strictly 
legendary or hieratic character. 

The scope of this article does not require me to say much about 
Madox Brown’s technique, or about the stages of his artistic develop- 
ment; my real purpose being to consider what is the informing 
principle of his art. This I may now define as a wide interest in 
men and things, as seen in true historical perspective, and with a 
range of vision which, while occupied with the large outlines of 
subject-matter large and grave, can relish none the less what is 
peculiar in itself, or what, from familiarity of association, appears 
peculiar or even odd in relation to historic dignity; an interest 
which, being real and personal, neither disdains this subsidiary 
familiar element, nor forces the ampler dignified element into artificial 
and bloodless pomposity. There is a decided touch of the Carlylean 


in Mr. Brown’s interpretation of history. When the subject is 
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religious rather than merely historical, the pathos and significance 
of the theme overbear any mere conformity to accepted types.—I 
now proceed to add the few words which seem needed as to technique 
and development. 

Technique, for my present purpose, may be regarded as consisting 
of draughtsmanship, colour, light and shade, grouping, and style. In 
all these qualities Mr. Brown reaches a high standard: and in each 
of them his method has an original rather than a derivative turn. 
He comes well up to the Italians’ idea of a cafoscuola. In colour 
more especially he holds a very marked rank; and in schemes of 
light and shade—the disposition to treat different phases of light or 
shadow according to the nature of his subject, and the power to 
carry out his varying intentions with consistency and effective- 
ness—he began from an early age to show a remarkable degree of 
independence, 

The stages of Madox Brown's artistic development have been 
shortly as follows. Born in Calais of English parents, he followed a 
continental, not an English, system of art-training, chiefly in Antwerp 
under Baron Wappers. By the age of fifteen he could paint a strong 
solid full-charactered portrait in oil. Soon afterwards he produced 
works of the dramatic or historical class, gloomy in subject and in 
chiaroscuro, highly charged in expression, noticeably forcible, or 
indeed grim: such are ¢he Dream of Parisina, and the Execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots. The competitions at Westminster, to which 
he contributed memorable cartoons and something in fresco, ensued, 
and then the Preraphaelite movement. This latter movement had 
been in some degree anticipated by Mr. Brown, and was in some 


further degree supported by him. But in principle, and more especially 


in practice, he was ahead of the young men who composed the Pre- 
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raphaelite Brotherhood, his seniority in point of age counting for a good 
deal ; and (allowing always for some leading exceptions, such as Lear 
tended by Cordelia, and Christ washing Peter's feet) it cannot be said 
that the works in which he is most nearly a Preraphaelite are those 
which display his own powers the most fully. From 1860 or there- 


abouts may be dated the fully matured and permanent style by which 


Mr. Brown is now best known, and according to which his ultimate 
place in art will chiefly be determined. The oil-picture of che 
Parting of Romeo and Juliet, and the frescoes (already mentioned) in 
the Townhall of Manchester, a series upon which the painter is still 
engaged, mark this period; also the water-colour. Zhe Entombment 


of Christ, which is here presented in autotype to the reader. 


W. M. Rossett1. 








THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE. 


Or all the great musicians whose works, once popular, the cruel 
caprice of Fashion has consigned to oblivion, there is none who so 
little merits oblivion as Arne. Yet forgotten he assuredly is by the 
nation for which he wrote the finest of national songs. Among 
English musicians, there are probably not more than two or three 
who could pass a decent examination in knowledge of his music; and 
to the world of concert-goers, he is known only by two of his 
compositions, “ Where the Bee sucks,” and “ Rule Britannia.” Even 
the former one may see sometimes in concert programmes labelled as 
“Old Song,” without its composer’s name; while the names of 
modern composers, who, being alive, pay “ royalty,” are duly attached 
to their contributions! These two songs only of Arne’s are still per- 
formed. All the rest the “sullen Lethe” has swallowed; and none 
of it is likely to emerge while our present school of English song- 
writers maintains its popularity. 

Yet of the thirty operas or so which Arne wrote during a period 
of fifty-five years, there is hardly one but contains two or three airs 


which a great singer might effectively revive ; and of the songs which 


; 
{ 
: 
; 
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he set to Shakespeare’s words, there is certainly none which did not 
deserve to be married to that immortal verse. His glees are still 
popular with professional performers of this kind of music; and his 
harpsichord lessons do not sound to modern ears as old-fashioned as 
those of his contemporary, Handel. 

Thomas Augustine Arne was born on the 12th of March, 1710, 
at his father’s house in King Street, Covent Garden, the sign of the 
“Crown and Cushion.” The elder Arne was an upholsterer, and 
tradition has identified him with the upholsterer in King Street, 
Covent Garden, at whose house the four Indian Kings, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, lodged in “a handsome apartment ;” as is recorded 
in “ The Tatler.” He seems therefore to have been a man of wealth 
and good position. In due time the boy was sent to Eton. What 
progress he made in the “liberal sciences,” as the Latin Grammar he 
had to learn calls them, we are not informed; but in manhood, as we 
shall see, his English spelling was sometimes defective, and his 


composition turgid. Already, however, his taste for music began to 


f 
manifest itself, to the grievous discomfort of his schoolfellows : some 


of whom assured Dr. Burney that with a “ miserable cracked common 
flute” Arne “used to torment them night and day.” It is to Burney, 
who was acquainted with our composer, that we owe the few and 
meagre particulars that have survived of the boyhood of Arne, who 
himself informed the historian that on his leaving Eton, and taking 
up his residence in London, he used to gratify his taste for music by 
borrowing a footman’s livery, and thus obtaining free admission to the 
upper gallery of the opera-house. Here, as he listened to the music 
of Purcell and Handel, performed in the best manner that the limited 
resources of the time permitted of, he received an education soon to 


be turned to better account than that he had acquired at Eton, At 
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home, too, he practised at night on a spinet, muffling the strings with 
a handkerchief, for fear of his father, who seems steadily to have 
discouraged the boy’s musical inclinations. _He was now apprenticed 
for three years to an attorney ; but 
“The clerk, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross,” 

still found time in the intervals of his slavery, for the practice of the 
beloved art. He studied composition, and took lessons of Michael 
Festing, an indifferent performer, afterwards conductor at Ranelagh. 
Finding opposition useless, the elder Arne at last relented, and 
allowed Thomas Augustine not only to adopt music as his own 
profession, but to train his sister and his brother to it. The sister, 
Susanna, afterwards Mrs. Cibber, had a sweet and expressive voice ; 
and to her gifts as a singer, and to those of the woman whom he was soon 
to marry, much of Arne’s early success was probably due. In 1732 she 
first appeared in Lampe’s “ Amelia,” and on the seventh of March, 
1733, both she and the younger brother sang in Arne’s first opera, 
successfully produced at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
“London Daily Post” of that date announced a performance of 
“Rosamond, the words by the late Mr. Addison, and new set to 
Musick, after the Italian Manner, by Mr. Arne, Junior. Page and 
1* Angel, Master Arne, who never yet appeard in Publick.” 
Susanna played the part of Rosamond, and the piece was repeated 
ten times; a long “run” for those days. 

Arne next tried his ’prentice hand on a burletta, with still better 
success. In the sprightly manner he never failed; and he had, as 
he wrote in the preface to his “ Whittington’s Feast,” “an irresistible 
propensity to the comic muse.” He set Fielding’s “Tom Thumb” 
as ‘‘ The Opera of Operas,” and had it done at the Haymarket, several 


of the royal family attending three of the eleven performances. From 


I 
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this time his success was assured ; the family were engaged at Drury 
Lane, and Arne received several benefits, Three years later, in 
1736, happened the chief misfortune of his life, his unhappy marriage 
with the singer Cecilia Young. They lived together for some years, 
and were engaged together, as composer and singer, in Dublin and 
at Drury Lane. 

In a correspondence of date 1771, Arne reproaches his wife for 
her misconduct, and refuses her a separate allowance ; but it was not 
for him to cast a stone at her. His music, at least, suffered no injury 
from his public association with the most accomplished soprano 
singer of that time. 

Of the two principal musical events in the life of Arne, the first 
was the production of Dalton’s adaptation of Milton’s “Comus,” with 
his music, on March 4, 1738. The advertisement in the “ London 
Daily Post” of the second performance of “Comus” is interesting 
enough to be inserted here :— 

“ Drury Lane. 
Never Acted but Once 


By His Majesty's Company of Comedians, 
At the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 


this Day, March 6, will be presented a new Masque, call’d 


COMUS. 
Alter’d from Milton’s Masque perform’d (upwards of a Hundred 


Years since,) at Ludlow-Castle, 
and now adapted to the Stage. 
The principal Characters by Mr. Quin, Mr. Milward, 
Mr. Mills, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Cibber. 
The Musick compos’d by Mr. Arne. 
The Vocal Parts by Mr. Beard, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Arne, and others. 
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The Dances by Mons. Denoyer, Mons. Muilment, 
Mrs. Walter, Mrs. Thompson and others. 
Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. First Gallery 2s. Upper Gallery 1s. 
- To begin exactly at Six o’Clock. 

To prevent any interruption in the Musick, Dancing, Machinery, 
or other Parts of the Performance, ’tis hoped no Gentleman will take 
it ill, that he cannot be admitted behind the Scenes, or into the 
Orchestra. 

Books of the Masque will be sold in the Theatre at 1s. each.” 


The writer has not succeeded in discovering, at the British 
Museum, any newspaper or other account of the first performance of 
“Comus.” The advertisements show that it was performed four or 
five times successively, and about ten times in all. From time to 
time it was revived both at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane; and 
single airs from it were long in favour at the concerts. The style, 
while utterly unlike that of Purcell, was entirely English ; and the 
melody, as fresh and original as that of the “godlike man,” surpassed 
it in grace and delicacy. The Lady’s song, “Sweet Echo, sweetest 
nymph,” as sung by Mrs. Martyr, at Vauxhall, and indeed by every 
great English soprano for fifty years, never failed to please; and its 
charming hautboy obligato served to display the skill of Fischer and 
Parke. The song, “ By dimpled brook,” is still occasionally sung ; 
and Mr. Santley has been heard in the spirited anacreontic “ Now 
Phoebus sinketh in the west.” It is difficult indeed to account for 
the neglect into which the music of this, on the whole Arne’s finest 
work, has fallen; although Milton’s masque is certainly better fitted 


for what our forefathers called “the closet,” than for dramatic 


representation, 
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Arne’s next ventures were the “ Judgment of Paris,” and “ Alfred.” 


The “Gentleman’s Magazine” of August, 1740, informs us that on 


Friday, August 1, “was perform’d in the Gardens of Clefden (the 


Prince and Princess of Wades, with all their Court, being present) a 
new Masque of two Acts, taken from the various Fortunes of A//red 
the Great, by Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet; also a Masque of 
Musick call’d the Judgment of Paris, by Mr. Dryden.” (It was 
Congreve, not Dryden, who supplied the libretto of the latter piece.) 
It is curious that the composer's name is not mentioned in connection 
with Alfred, in which Arne set to the stilted words of Thomson the 
grand air of “ Rule, Britannia.” While this noble song endures, the 
fame of Arne will endure. It has been claimed for Handel; but 
conclusive evidence proves it to be the property of our countryman, 
Of Royal patronage such as that extended to him at Cliefden, 
Arne got his fair share, and repaid it in the curious fashion then in 
vogue. The dedication to the Queen of one of his later works, the 
“Guardian Outwitted,” is interesting, in contrast to the modest 
dignity of Purcell’s dedications ; and in its magnificent obsequiousness 
has probably never been surpassed by any “humble servant to all 


humankind ” :— 


“ To the Queen. 
“Madam, 

“The Author of the following Composition, superlatively 
happy in the signal Honour of Inscribing it to your Majesty, with 
the lowest Humility, lays it at your Royal Feet. 

“ Nothing cou’d moderate his Joy on so fortunate an Occasion, but 
the certainty that this Production, though finish’d with the utmost 


Care, falls infinitely short of the high patronage, to which it has 
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aspir'd; Yet however defective the Work may appear to so discerning 
an Eye, deign to accept the best Atonement the Author can possibly 
make, which is, the grateful Sense he will ever retain of that exalted 
Goodness, which condescended to accept the smallest Atom of that 
Profound Duty with which he is Madam, Your Majesty’s 

“ Most honour’d, most faithful and most obedient Servant, 


“THomas AUGUSTINE ARNE.” 


Our author's spelling, which here appears in the most favourable 
light, was probably corrected by the engraver. 

In 1742 occurred the visit to Dublin, where Arne and his wife 
remained two years. On their return they lived for a short time in 
Great Queen Street. Hence they moved to the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, “next to the Church,” where Arne lived until his death. 
For some time they were in Charles Street. It was in 1745 that a 
new turn was given to the composer’s genius by an engagement 
offered to him and his wife, at Vauxhall Gardens, by Tyers, the 
proprietor. For Vauxhall and for Ranelagh he wrote from time 
to time many songs and duets, which he published in collections of a 
dozen or so, under the title of “ Vauxhall Songs,” “ Lyric Harmony,” 
“The Agreeable Musical Choice,” &c. That he received payment 
from the proprietors of the gardens for these songs is certain; but 
if it was no more than he received from his publisher, it was small 
enough. 

In the British Museum (Add. MSS. 28959) is a letter of Arne’s 
to Shenstone, which is curious as showing the small remunera- 


tion then given to musicians for the privilege of printing their 


music :— 
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“ Nov ¥ 30” 1754. 
“ S® 

“ By the hands of M' Dodsley, I reciev’d your very obliging 
Letter, and wou’d, for my own Pleasure, comply with your Request ; 
but M’ Dodsley’s Interest in this Particular interferes with mine; 
for, if he prints my Music in his Publication, I shall loose the Sale of 
it to M' Walsh (The King’s Music-Printer) who gives me 20 
Guineas for every Collection I compose, consisting of Eight or Nine 
Songs, and who wou’d not give a Shilling for any Thing that another 
had first publish’d. 

“— Of this I acquainted M' Dodsley, who did not seem inclin’d to 
make any Gratuity for the Loss. 

“ Any Song, Cantata or Dramatic Piece from so delicate a Pen, 
whereby I shou’d not considerably lose to promote another's Gain, 
wou'd be the most welcome present I cou’d recieve, stamp an additional 
Reputation on my Music, and highly oblige S'* 

“Your most Obed' Serv' 


“THo® Auc™ ARNE. 


‘Charles Street, Covent Garden.” 


Though there are some charming songs in these Vauxhall and 


Ranelagh collections, it is the music set by Arne to Shakspeare’s 
words that, more than anything, except “ Comus,” bears the impress 
of his genius, and has secured for him a permanent fame. “As you 
like it” was revived at old Drury in 1740, and “ Twelfth Night” in 
the following year, both with Arne’s music. In the Clown’s song of 
the latter play, “Come away, come away, death,” our composer 
reveals a tragic power unrivalled by any English musician since the 


days of Purcell. In 1746, he wrote his music to “ The Tempest,” his 
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“Where the bee sucks” being at once recognized as a song of 
perennial charm. Arne is indeed a very Ariel among musicians; 
and we seem, as we listen to his strains, to hear the “twangling 


instruments ” of the enchanted island, 


“Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.” 


With the exception of the “‘ Tempest” music, Arne produced nothing 
from 1742 until 1762, worthy of particular mention. His numerous 
compositions for Drury Lane during this period, “ Britannia,” “ Eliza,” 
“Thomas and Sally,” and others, are neither very good nor very 
bad. They contain many elegant airs, which if well sung nowadays, 
could hardly fail to please; but the age which is willing to let much 
of Handel’s music moulder in obscurity, is not likely to listen to any 
but the best of Arne’s. In 1762, he made another great effort, and 
translated and reset for Covent Garden Metastasio’s “ Artaxerxes,” 
with his pupil, Miss Brent, in the part of Mandane. It is not easy to 
understand Burney when he says, (followed by all succeeding critics 
of the opera,) that Arne now “abandoned his former style of 
melody.” Some of the airs of Mandane abound in fortturz, written 
to display the execution of Miss Brent; but Arne always introduced 
some florid airs into his operas. The songs which won the immediate 
popularity of “ Artaxerxes” are such simple and flowing melodies as 


” 


those of “ Comus”: “O, let the danger of a son ;” “If o’er the cruel 
tyrant, love ;” “ Water parted from the sea;” “In infancy ;” and the 
charming duet, “Fair Aurora, prithee, stay.” Arne did, however, 
give his favourite pupil a few songs written “in the Italian manner,” 


thereby provoking Churchill to a slashing onslaught : 


“Let Tommy Arne, with usual pomp of style, 
Whose chief, whose only merit’s to compile, 
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Who meanly pilfering here and there a bit, 

Deals music out, as Murphy deals out wit, 

Publish proposals, laws for taste prescribe, 

And chant the praise ofan Italian tribe ; 

Let him reverse kind nature’s first decrees, 

And teach e’en Brent a method not to please.” 
“ Artaxerxes,” however, in spite of the satirist, held the stage for 
eighty years. 

In 1769, Arne was commisioned to set to music Garrick’s ode 
performed at the Shakespeare jubilee. He visited Stratford himself, 
conducting the ode in the townhall, and his oratorio “ Judith” in the 
parish church. Nothing was more soothing to his innocent vanity 
than a little judicious flattery ; and at Stratford he experienced the 
rapture of being addressed by Garrick, in the presence of a brilliant 
assemblage, as “the greatest musical genius of our country.” By 
Garrick, Arne was alternately snubbed and petted. There is, at 
South Kensington, an amusing correspondence between the pair, 
in which Arne complains of Garrick’s “irresistable Apathy” (szc) ; 
Garrick in answer disowning “any Antipathy to you or any genius.” 
In another letter, however, Garrick says, “ I have read your play and 
rode your horse, and do not approve of either ;” adding this 
endorsement, “ Designed for Dr. Arne, who sold me a horse, a very 
dull one, and sent me a comic opera, ditto.” The actor’s estimate of 
the musician’s literary qualifications was by no means too con- 
temptuous. Had Arne been content oftener to let others write his 


librettos, his music might have escaped the unmerited neglect which 


has befallen it. Here are the words of a song in “The Cooper,” 


neither better nor worse than the generality of his literary work: 


“When I’m with my Fanny, my Fanny, my Fanny, 
There sure is not any, not any, not any, 
So happy, so happy, so happy as I; 
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The rapture repeating, repeating, repeating, 
My fond heart is beating, is beating, is beating, 
Then ends with a sigh, with a sigh, with a sigh.” 


Even the gentlemen who write song-words for the music publishers 
of these days would be a little ashamed of this. 

It is melancholy to have to add that Arne either held or 
pretended to hold the music of Purcell in great contempt. “ King 
Arthur” was revived at Drury Lane in 1770, when Arne added 
some music, and wished to add more. In a long letter to Garrick 
he describes Purcell’s choruses as “dull, tedious, and antiquated,” 
and writes as follows of one of the finest : 

“* Come, if you dare,’ is, in Purcell, tolerable ; but so very short of 
that Intrepity pointed at by Dryden’s words and sentiments, that, 
I think, you have only to hear what I have compos’d, on the occasion, 
to make you immediately reject the other. 

“The air ‘Let not a moon-born Elf mislead you’ is very bad. 
Hear mine. 

“ All the other Solo songs of Purcell are infamously bad—so very 
bad that they are privately the objects of sneer and ridicule to the 
Musicians.” 

Such was Arne’s opinion of the great composer by whose side he 
seems to usa pigmy. But Purcell has lately had his revenge. 
Arne’s own incomparable songs in “ As You like it” have been reset 
for a revival at the St. James’s Theatre, and by—Mr. Alfred Cellier ! 

We have little more to say of Arne. Until his death in 1778 he 
continued to compose operas, with moderate success. It is hopeless 
now to revive interest in what even his contemporaries regarded as 
ephemeral, and what he wrote only to supply the means of dissipa- 


tion. So far as he had any religion, he was a Roman Catholic; and 


K 
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one tradition of his end records that on his death-bed he sent for a 
priest, whose exhortations roused in him such a fervour of devotion, 
that “for the space of two hours before his death, he sang an 
harmonious Alleluja.” It is pleasant to think of him “ fading in 
music ;” but the story is of doubtful authenticity. 

If tunefulness is still a merit in musicians, and we may appeal 
from the indifference of this age to the verdict of our posterity, the 
fame of Arne rests on a solid foundation. Even with those of 
Mozart, his melodies need not fear comparison. Arne is never at 
pains to eke out an air. It rises in his fancy spontaneously, and 
flows onward inexhaustibly, wave rolling on wave in long and 
copious succession, till the limits are reached that his design imposes. 
Though he never wearies with da cafo conclusions, his songs are 
chiefly of the formal, Handelian pattern ; but in some, as in “ Sweet 
Echo,” he overpasses the narrow confines of his age, and delights 
the ear with a melting flow of sound, of “linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” phrase begetting phrase, but none repeating itself. The 
fecundity of his resource is indeed astonishing ; his melodies are not 
more numerous than various, There is a mannerism; like Handel 
he has his favourite closes; but in no song is there more than a 
pleasant hint of another heard before. 

Of Arne’s compositions of a pathetic kind many are beautiful ; 
notably, “ Thou soft-flowing Avon,” and “When forced from dear 
Hebe to go”; but in vivacity we think him unsurpassable. Whether 
it is that we find life’s stress too severe, or that the old faith is failing 
us, the England of to-day is nothing if not doleful. Your Cyprus 
lawn is your only wear. Old English merriment has been expa- 


triated, and it is no wonder therefore that Arne is out of fashion. 


Yet might it be worth the while of a singer desirous of popular 
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favour, to try to cheer, with Arne’s gentle spiriting, audiences that 
have yawned themselves into sympathy with the dolours of Mr. 
Cowen and Mr. Odoardo Barri. Such songs, moreover, as “ Since 
Hodge proves ungrateful,” and “ The traveller benighted,” in “ Love 
in a Village,” or the Spring and Winter songs in “ As you like it,” 
have this advantage of our modern songs, that they are not all 
exactly like each other. 

There is one spot in London.which, more than the Piazza where 
he lived, and the gloomy church that overshadows his unknown 
grave, is endeared to us by reminiscences of Arne. Vauxhall has 
yielded to the destroying fury of the jerry builder; but near Chelsea 
Hospital, and entered by one of its gravelled walks, is a green and 
shady space, all that Time has spared of Ranelagh Gardens. Here, 
among trim hedges and formal parterres, we find on a summer day a 
congenial solitude ; but a solitude that we soon contrive to people, as 
fancy revives the humours of ridotto and masquerade, and invokes 
from their secular dust the wits and beauties of the Georgian era. 
Under that old and bending beech Walpole walks again; and in the 
arbour whose fluted pillars are close at hand, Johnson drinks orgeat 
with Fanny Burney. The maskers man the pennoned gondola that 
floats on the canal, or caper round their maypoles to the sound of 
pipe and tabor. Now in haste they throng round the orchestra by 
the Rotunda, as Frasi and Beard advance to sing a duet “new com- 
pos'd by Mr. Arne,” who, lean and angular, with florid complexion 
and elongated chin, rises to conduct his tiny band, and smilingly 
bows, in answer to prolonged applause. The duet is sung; there is 
more applause ; and now the audience withdraw, for the “ pantomime 


entertainment” is about to begin, and there is a prodigious fine fire- 


work to follow. 
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Among other pensioners, those of Chelsea seem destined to dis- 
appear, and their grounds may soon revert to other uses, Perhaps, 
for al fresco music is coming into fashion, the gardens of Chelsea may 
once more become a haunt of holiday makers, and the groves of 
Ranelagh again resound with song. If so, we may yet repair our in- 
justice to the man whose music, in its dignity and cheerfulness, has 
as fitly expressed, as music can, the genius of the English race. 


Epw. W. CurisTIE. 
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1 300—1 366. 


“ Baptism OF CHRIST, WITH BIRTH AND DEATH OF 


St. Joun tHe Baptist.” 





Room XVII., No. 579. 


From the day when Giotto held him at the font, this Taddeo looked 
upon his sponsor as his father in art, and no more devoted disciple 
did ever a master have. Many other disciples there were ; for round 
Giotto gathered a host of followers, each just strong enough to feel 
his influence, while just weak enough to mimic his faults. Of these, 
Taddeo was the only follower of force enough to maintain his 
individuality under so strong a personality. 

Far reaching as had been the advance of Giotto and powerful as 
had been his work, the advance, if it had vigour, needed grace, and 
the work, if strong, needed refinement. This, Taddeo added, by 
refining that which his master had roughly wrought out ; yet conscious 
the while, of Giotto’s power and of his own incapacity to equal it— 
so conscious as to break the peace of his life's last hour by the lament, 
“ Art had gone back since his master’s decease.” This school picture 
is however sufficient to tell how unfounded was this fear; for it has 
excellent qualities, and though not greatly original, it is refined. A 
moment's glance back to Giotto’s heads (No. 276) will make one feel 


what is meant by lack of strength here ; by want of refinement there, 


That of Giotto’s is strong living portraiture of character; this of 
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Gaddi, symbolic art ; the offspring of educated taste and hereditary 
refinement. For, the ideal simplicity in every face, aye, in every fold 
of drapery, appeals to one’s delicacy of taste, if it does not interest at 
once; and in this the picture is indeed very typical of the school. 
But above all, the story is prominent ; this it is determined shall at least 
be read by all ; therefore is nothing vague, therefore does no hesitation 
of line blur such clear forms as the imagination has devised. It fulfils 
its power in substantial realities, as realities these conceptions are to the 
mind. One feature here is worthy of remark. Notwithstanding the 
high refinement characterizing this work, there is alongside it a shocking 
insensitiveness to pain ; widened by their refusal to mask, or even at 
times their persistent dwelling upon, the naked horrors of martyrdom, 
as in this predella. This characterizes the Italian of to-day, who, 
while you glory in his elegance of manner, will enrage you beyond 
all bounds with pitiless cruelty to his beast. How far this is due to 
the theological idea of non-identity between body and soul,’ or how 
far it is as unaccountable as the combination of refinement and coarse- 
ness so extraordinary in the early dramatists of the Renaissance, it is 
difficult to say. 

With regard to treatment, we see that painting has not yet attained 
such power of concentration, or such unity of effect, as forbids the 
portioning of a pictorial composition into parts, each of which may 
deal with some singular incident belonging to the story illustrated. 
Painting, not yet freed from its early epic character, still attempts to 
depict ‘consecutive’ events; and not till it enters fully upon its 
dramatic phase does it fasten for illustration upon one dominant 


incident in a story, or rather upon the select turning-point of the 


’ The excuse invariably made to me by Italians when charged with cruelty to their 
animals has been “ ‘They have no souls.” 
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drama. For this the power is wanting. The power is not there to make 
one act, however eventful, quite interesting enough to stand alone. 
But beside this inability to tell the whole by the part, there was a 
reason for insisting upon each several part, part by part : since these 
pictures were to the people its Old and New Testament, its graphic 
Scripture news. For the sake of intelligibility therefore, to have a 
consecutive series of pictures within a picture was very desirable; as 
in early Greek art we may remember was the case. However, we 
shall see how much more united become the actions ; how much more 
concentrated upon some dominant idea is the feeling of the painter and 
the interest of the spectator, as from the epic we move on to the 
dramatic stage of painting. 

Nevertheless, the inner consciousness of art is at this time very 
keen, a fact seen clearly enough in the details. For example, in this 
Baptism we may note how designedly the fish in the water are 
arranged : not in groups, as chance might rule in the actual stream, 
but in ordered procession with conscious design—a treatment evi- 
dencing strong idealizing faculty with pure simplicity of character. 
All great artists, from Pheidias, who ordered so precisely the 
Panathenaic procession for Athene’s temple, to Rossetti, who ordered 
the fall of roses as they fell in settled sequence round Beatrice’s 
couch, have shown this especial delight in ordering the relations 
of self-set details: the power to compel such ordered relations and 
make them servants of the imagination being the peculiar prerogative 
of the Genius of Art. 

Idealizing imagination this school had, but constructive imagina- 
tion it had not. Hence it was not particularly inventive, which 


accounts for the frequent adoption of motives from Giotto, as in the 


case of this predella. For in the Peruzzi chapel at Florence there is 
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a fresco by Giotto of Herodias’ daughter dancing before Herod, 
where we have the same subject treated in the same way, but with 
added grace, the dancing maid being exquisite in her grace of 
motion. 

In the same predella we see how the semi-circular arch and 
so-called classic mouldings with appropriate low pediment enter into 
the Italian Gothic; together showing how little the refined Italian 
spirit could sympathize with the crude curvature of the Northern 
Gothic, and how much, while enjoying its energy, it regretted its want 
of repose. 

In thinking of Taddeo, we must not forget that he was one 
of that council of six painters called together to prepare a model for 
the new cathedral of Florence. In these days such was the care 
taken to ensure the utmost perfection possible in all national buildings, 
that frequently no less than three models were made for a single 
building. One model would be prepared by the “ Maestri di pietra ” 
or architects, another model would be made by the “ Orafi” or metal 
workers, and a third by the “ Pittori” or painters. Thus the expe- 
rience and genius of each art guild was brought into service, that the 
beauty of public buildings might in no respect fall short of the com- 
pleteness possible to the times. Each council dealt with its dis- 
tinctive art: the architects with the construction and architectural 
form of the building; the metal workers or carvers dealt with the 
quality, proportion, and placement of the figures and all ornamental 
enrichment, while the painters showed how the various coloured 
marbles might be disposed so as to combine the utmost decorative 
variety with restrained harmony of effect. By such co-operation of 
artists one does all that is possible to gain the best experience and 


skill, while to do less than this when any public building is to be 
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erected is to fail in the first step of so important an undertaking.’ 
And, by the way, what an opportunity for such co-operation of the 
highest art for the highest purpose has lately occurred in the case of 
the reredos for St. Paul’s? The high altar of our metropolitan 
cathedral, the most important feature of what many have reason to 
believe is the supremest architectural work existing in England, is to 
receive its due glorification by the enrichment of a reredos—I say, 
what an opportunity for the co-operation of architects, sculptors, and 
painters! If you please, this work is to be carried out by a firm of 
manufacturing carvers, by men who have never matriculated in any 
one of the arts, and stand in a similar relation to sculptors as Welsh 
builders do to architects ! ! ! 

While our thoughts are on Taddeo Gaddi, whose name has 
always been associated with the building of the Ponte Vecchio of 
Florence, the rebuilding of Or San Michele, and the completion of 
Giotto’s Bell Tower, it is well to disabuse the mind of error in this, 
not for the sake of removing the laurels from Gaddi (in his own art 
he won them), but to have a correct view of the way in which things 
were managed in these early days. 

So stringent was the law forbidding any artist to practise an art 
in which he had not matriculated, that the renowned Brunelleschi 
was imprisoned for completing the dome of Florence Cathedral, 
thereby practising architecture when he had only matriculated as a 
metal worker. Now, these works so long attributed to Gaddi 
were built by Jacopo Talenti, an architect of genius. In the comple- 


' We may here note that to secure this co-operation of sculptors, painters, and 
metal workers in architectural work this Century Guild of Artists was formed, since it 
is still found that for the thoroughness of architectural work this co-operation is 
imperative. 
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tion of Giotto’s campanile, after Niccola Pisano had been dismissed 
as incompetent, Talenti, bound to lines laid down by Giotto, found 
himself forced to complete a work which, lovely as it is, must be 
considered as the architecture of a painter. Now, in this case of 
Giotto, the commune overruled the law of the guilds, and allowed 
this artist, who had matriculated only as a painter, to superintend the 
architecture of the city,—a case which was a worthy exception, Giotto 
being decidedly the ablest man of his day in all the arts. Yet it was 
inevitable but that the colour of his particular ‘métier’ should over- 
lay the severer qualities that belong to architecture. Albeit, under 
these circumstances we had the best then possible. 

Before leaving this picture, if we look down at that of Margheritone 
again, we shall see how great has been the advance made in the last 
hundred years—an advance due not to the denial of the body of 
tradition, but to a liveliness to the freedom of individual thought, a 
quality seen in full exercise in Gaddi’s most important frescoes, 
painted for the Spanish Chapel of Sa. Maria Novella at Florence. 

Of this school picture I have spoken more fully because it is 
complete, and, notwithstanding its weakness, very typical of the 
work of those artists on whom in their early promise Giotto looked 
from his deathbed. The two large panels, Nos. 215 and 216, though 
far more powerful, are portions only of a great work. However, they 
repay careful study, and are sufficient to attest the larger power that 
belonged to Gaddi above all of his school. These grand types of 
human sorrow and suffering for better things, are conceived with 
much dignity, and clothed in a calm Giotto could not give. The 
dream of the ideal is realized at last, desire is sealed up in possession, 


and the joy of rest is their’s, as, regardless of this outer world, they 


sit to look only on Him who rules in the Salem of the subjective life. 
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These are the types of those, Gaddi would tell us, to whom life is the 
sincere and silent language of faith—these the types of those who by 
their lives refine the imagination of men, and by man’s imagination of 


them shall continue to reform the lives of men throughout all time. 


A glance at the following list of names and events will connect in our minds with 
the progress of painting, as we have seen it from Margheritone to Gaddi, 1200-1350, 
the steady march of civilization generally. For no single art should be thought of 
without bearing in mind its relation to the large human life on which it is dependent, 
and of which it is a substantial expression. 


Eastern influence a new factor in the Greeks from Byzantium find refuge in 
Western world. Italy and awaken a new interest in the 
arts. 

Greek lectures at Florence. 

School of Aristotle established 1350. 


Mendicant orders organized into agency Dominicans, 1216. Franciscans, 1224. 
for the strengthening of the Church. They | Carmelites, 1226, etc. 
further cultivation both in lands and litera- 
ture. This initiates industrial development 
and leads to 





Establishment of the Crafts, and honours First patent of nobility granted to a 
attached to them—culminating in the Rule | goldsmith, 1273. Hanseatic League, 
of the Merchant class. 1245. Florence ruled by her merchants 


and guilds, 1292. 
Flemings establish their industries in 
England, 1350. 


Art and Literature emanate from the Niccola Pisano. Arnolfo di Lapo. 
middle or industrial class, instead of from | Jacopo Talenti. Cimabue. Giotto. 
an hereditary caste. Dante. Petrarch. Boccaccio. Villani. 

Language of the people established by | Joinville. Froissart. Robert of Gloucester 
new literary efforts. [first writer in English rhyme]. Roger 


Bacon. Marco Polo. Troubadours. 
Minnesingers. Minstrels. 


Universities and Libraries founded. Paris, Padua, Bologna, Florence, 
Heidelberg, Oxford, Cambridge. 
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Enthronement of secular opinion and | 


claims of the ‘ methinketh’ in theological 
matters—the first effect of commercial 
independence—leads to sectarian dis- 
turbances. 


Contest of the Church for Temporal 
Power. 


Rise of representative Parliaments. 


Warrior class becoming extinct. 


Proprietary right in persons disallowed. | 


Sicilian Vespers. Inquisition. 
Albigenses and Waldenses dispersed. 


Struggle between Popes and Emperors 
ends with the fall of the Hohenstauffen, 
1265. Last payment by England to the 

| Holy See, 1366. 


| First regular representative Parliament, 
| 1265. Independence of Italian Republics, 
| 1200. Lombard League, 1225. 

| Condottieri, or mercenary companies 
headed by Sir John Hawkwood, Duke 
| Guarnieri, and others. 

Last crusade under St. Louis, 1270. 


Slaves enfranchised, 1315. 


ARTHUR H. MACKMURDO. 
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No. I. 
‘*aT THE CHARTERHOUSE.” 


LaTELy having read much about the great improvements to be effected at the 
Charterhouse, and being of the humour that delights to realize, as ‘far as possible, the 
advancements of the age, I thought a visit to the Hospital of King James—that 
“ sacrifice without salt ”—not so ill-timed. I had heard there was an old Hall there, 
“‘a beautiful specimen of the architecture of James’s time ; an old Hall? many old 
Halls ; old staircases, old passages, old chambers, decorated with old portraits, walking 
in the midst of which we walk as it were in the early seventeenth century:” but I 
found more than this; for, as I passed beneath the Gatehouse, I might have been 
looking upon a bit of Oxford, only it seemed entirely deserted. 

The whole place had the odour of Virgil and Horace. The very echoes of one’s 
footsteps in the quiet courts sounded like a strange reiteration of profound sentences 
out of Seneca, long laid by and forgotten. And these curious voices followed me from 
court to cloister, and then down a narrow passage; when suddenly I found myself 
standing in the monastery of the austere Carthusians. On one of the walls was the 
very Calvary Cross of the monks. Here was the church of the perpetual requiem for 
the “ unhousel’d” of the Black Death. 

But we are going by too long a road to the improvements. Let it be sufficient, 
then, that here were educated Thackeray, Addison, and Steele. Here Thomas 
Burnet, author of that philosophical romance, “ The Sacred Theory of the Earth,” 
was master ; and earlier, Francis Beaumont, cousin to him of “ restraining judgment.” 

Here also was taught to delight in “ laborious days” the beautiful soul of Richard 
Crashaw—he “in whom Goodnesse joy’d to see Learning learne Humility”—and the 
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friend of Nicholas Ferrar. It was to these sober walls that his thoughts returned to 
linger over his school times spent with that ‘most cultured man,” Dr. Brook, then 
lately dead. It was within these walls that he asked, in the epitaph for his tutor, that 
exulting question of his, ‘ Et hunc mori credis ?” 

But away with these ;—these are but dreams. JV are living in a practical age— 
an age of science, an age of commerce. A new street is to pass over the graves of the 
thousands of Pardon Churchyard, and the peaceful spot where departed the spirit of 
him “whose heart was that of a little child” is to grow vexed with ceaseless traffic ; 
even the “Codds’” graveyard is not to be spared. Poor Elkanah Settle! Great 
offices and warehouses are to rise up magically, as in a night, and sweep away much 
and mar the rest of this builded record of Saints and Poets. What the fumbling Art of 
the monks took so many years to carry out, Science will do in as many weeks, three 
times more skilfully, three times more spaciously,—three times more cheaply. Wake, 
Crashaw ! say, is not this nineteenth century before all centuries? ‘ Et hanc (ztatem) 
mori credis”! 

HERBERT P. HORNE. 


No. II. 
““sT, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.” 


As citizens, above all as architects, we cannot too strongly protest against the conduct 
of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s in this matter of the reredos for the cathedral. 
If men of taste and breeding have violated the fair claims of courtesy toward their 
architect, it is not our business to reprimand them for this ; but if, as guardians of one 
of our worthiest national monuments, they have wilfully (as facts seem to show) 
disabused the power that attaches to this office, we may justly call them to task. 
Certainly, if a reredos was to be erected in this cathedral, clearly their first duty was 
to put so important a work into the hands of a man competent by training to under- 
stand classic architecture—one most sure, by natural sympathy with this style, to 
create something that should, while enriching the fabric, so unite itself with the com- 
position as to become a consequent part of it. This, the reverend body has not done, 
and disastrous will be the result. 

Now we have no hesitation in saying that, with the exception of Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Bodley is the most able man we have working on Gothic traditions. He is in perfect 
sympathy with the sentiment of Gothic art, as is shown not only by his actual work, 
but by his Gothic design lately submitted for Liverpool Cathedral, situate though this 
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cathedral is to be, next to a severe classic building. If he is successful there, he 
cannot be successful here. For no man can to-day cast his thought in a Gothic mould, 
and on the morrow cast it in a classic form; or if he can, it merely means he has no 
depth of sentiment—ergo, is no artist. Touching the question of genuine interest on 
the part of the architect in this particular work, we may say, no serious man, who 
really cares for his work, would entrust the design of its chief portions, and the execu- 
tion of its entirety, to a firm such as has been described in our reference to this reredos 
on page 73.’ This were enough to damn any artist in the judgment of artists. 

Why Mr. Penrose, the Cathedral Surveyor, was not consulted about this, the Dean 
and Chapter one day will have to give reason. For so long as Mr. Penrose repre- 
sented the interest of architecture in this building by holding his appointment, the 
public was satisfied with this guarantee that nothing ill-judged would be done to mar 
the beauty of the best we possess of that England’s “‘ Angelo” wrought. Yet, if at the 
caprice of a Chapter such a man is to be silently set aside, what has the public to 
justify its confidence ? 

Not merely for his long and devoted connection with St. Paul’s, but rather from 
his rare training and profound sympathy with all classic work, Mr. Penrose is a man at 
this moment quite alone in England. To him our profession is indebted for one of the 
most thorough and learned works on classic architecture; for innumerable services in 
the record and preservation of classic monuments in Greece and in Great Britain ; and 
more, for the bestowal of his professional experience and classic learning upon the 
preservation of a building the greatest of us could hardly have conceived, the smallest 
among us so soon can despoil. 

ARTHUR H. MAcKMURDO, Archt. 


" Of this firm, the one partner who was something of an architectural carver is 
now dead: the other is chiefly known as a merchant in coloured marbles. We may 
note too, that the statue of Queen Anne for the front of St. Paul’s is to be carved by 
aman who is serving an apprenticeship in prison for having tried to carve outa 
fortune for himself by fraudulent means. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE NUDE.” 
To the Editor of the “* Hobby Horse.” 


SIR, 

There has been so much misunderstanding amongst your readers and critics of 

my Note in your last issue upon “ The Representation of the Nude,” that I have been 

asked to write a few lines of explanation in the Spring Number of the “ Hobby Horse,” 
if you can kindly give me space for them. 

Now in this Note allow me to point out that I do not say that the Spirit of Art is in 
antagonism with the Spirit of Religion, as Religion may be conceivably understood ; 
nor even with that which nowadays we call Christianity; but simply that it is in 
antagonism with the Spirit of the New Testament—an altogether different assertion, I 
venture to submit ;—and that the religious people, who run full tilt against the 
representation of the Nude, have at least this much right about them, that they are 
sensible of this antagonism. 

For that which nowadays we call Christianity is an inheritance not only from the 
New Testament, but from things quite other than the New Testament, from things 
wholly pagan as well. If we are children of Christ and the Apostolic Teachers, we 
are children of the Renaissance too, and the Renaissance was essentially “a return 
towards the pagan spirit.” 

Well, the sooner, it seems to me, that we see this plainly and confess it to our- 
selves, and arrange our lives in accordance with the recognition of it, the better. One 
not inconsiderable element of the right conduct of life is a clear grasp of the principles 
from which we have to live. Compromises may be unavoidable in practice, but they 
are not equally unavoidable in thought ; where indeed, if we are content to allow them 
permanency, we do ourselves and the world vital and unnecessary harm. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
SELWYN IMAGE. 
31 Soho Square, W., 
March 10, 1886. 
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KEATS SONNET ON BLUE. 





URING my tour in America I happened one evening 
to find myself in Louisville, Kentucky. The subject I 


had selected to speak on was the Mission of Art in the 





Nineteenth Century, and in the course of my lecture I had occasion 
to quote Keats’ Sonnet on Blue as an example of the poet’s delicate 
sense of colour-harmonies. When my lecture was concluded there 
came round to see me a lady of middle age, with a sweet gentle 
manner and a most musical voice. She introduced herself to me as 
Mrs. Speed, the daughter of George Keats, and invited me to come 
and examine the Keats manuscripts in her possession. I spent 
most of the next day with her, reading the letters of Keats to her 
father, some of which were at that time unpublished, poring over 
torn yellow leaves and faded scraps of paper, and wondering at the 
little Dante in which Keats had written those marvellous notes on 
Milton. Some months afterwards when I was in California I 
received a letter from Mrs. Speed asking my acceptance of the 
original manuscript of the sonnet which I had quoted in my lecture. 
This manuscript I have had reproduced here, as it seems to me to 
possess much psychological interest. It shows us the conditions 
that preceded the perfected form, the gradual growth, not of the 
conception but of the expression, and the workings of that spirit of 
selection which is the secret of style. In the case of poetry, as in 


the case of the other arts, what may appear to be simply technicalities 
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of method are in their essence spiritual, not mechanical, and although, 
in all lovely work, what concerns us is the ultimate form, not the 
conditions that necessitate that form, yet the preference that precedes 
perfection, the evolution of the beauty, and the mere making of the 
music, have, if not their artistic value, at least their value to the artist. 

It will be remembered that this sonnet was first published in 
1848 by Lord Houghton in his Lzfe, Letters, and Literary Remains 
of John Keats. Lord Houghton does not definitely state where he 
found it, but it was probably among the Keats manuscripts belonging 
to Mr. Charles Brown. It is evidently taken from a version later 
than that in my possession, as it accepts all the corrections, and 
makes three variations. As in my manuscript the first line is torn 
away, I give the sonnet here as it appears in Lord Houghton’s 


edition. 


ANSWER TO A SONNET ENDING THUS :— 


“ Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that make the hyacinthine bell.” * 
By J. H. Reyno.ps. 


Blue! ’tis the life of heaven,—the domain 
Of Cynthia,—the wide palace of the sun,— 
The tent of Hesperus and all his train,— 
The bosomer of clouds, gold, grey and dun. 
Blue! ’Tis the life of waters—ocean 


And all its vassal streams: pools numberless 


Make’ is of course a mere printer's error for ‘mock,’ and was subsequently 
corrected by Lord Houghton. The sonnet as given in Zhe Garden of Florence reads 
‘orbs’ for ‘ those. 
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May rage, and foam, and fret, but never can 
Subside if not to dark-blue nativeness. 
Blue! gentle cousin of the forest green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers, 
F orget-me-not,—the blue-bell,—and, that queen 
Of secrecy, the violet: what strange powers 
Hast thou, as a mere shadow! But how great, 
When in an Eye thou art alive with fate! 
Feb. 1818. 


In the “ Atheneum” of the 3rd of June, 1876, appeared a letter 
from Mr. A. J. Horwood stating that he had in his possession a copy 
of Zhe Garden of Florence in which this sonnet was transcribed. 


Mr. Horwood, who was unaware that the sonnet had been already 


published by Lord Houghton, gives the transcript at length. His 


version reads hue for /fe in the first line, and dright for wide in the 


second, and gives the sixth line thus— 
“ With all his tributary streams, pools numberless,” 


a foot too long : it also reads /o for of in the ninth line. Mr. Buxton 
Forman is of opinion that these variations are decidedly genuine, 
but indicative of an earlier state of the poem than that adopted in 
Lord Houghton’s edition. However, now that we have before us 
Keats’ first draft of his sonnet, it is difficult to believe that the sixth 
line in Mr. Horwood’s version is really a genuine variation. Keats 
may have written, 


“Ocean 
His tributary streams, pools numberless,” 
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and the transcript may have been carelessly made, but having got 
his line right in his first draft, Keats probably did not spoil it in his 
second. The “ Athenzum” version inserts a comma after ar¢ in the 
last line, which seems to me a decided improvement, and eminently 
characteristic of Keats’ method. I am glad to see that Mr. Buxton 
Forman has adopted it. 

As for the corrections that Lord Houghton’s version shows 
Keats to have made in the eighth and ninth lines of this sonnet, it is 
evident that they sprang from Keats’ reluctance to repeat the same 
word in consecutive lines, except in cases where a word’s music or 
meaning was to be emphasized. The substitution of “ zs” for “ hés” 
in the sixth line is more difficult of explanation. It was due pro- 
bably to a desire on Keats’ part not to mar by any echo the fine 
personification of Hesperus. 

It may be noticed that Keats’ own eyes were brown, and not 
blue, as stated by Mrs. Procter to Lord Houghton. Mrs. Speed 
showed me a note to that effect written by Mrs. George Keats on 
the margin of the page in Lord Houghton’s Life (page 100, vol. i.), 
where Mrs. Procter’s description is given. Cowden Clarke made a 
similar correction in his “Recollections,” and in some of the later 
editions of Lord Houghton’s book the word ‘ blue’ is struck out. In 
Severn’s portraits of Keats also the eyes are given as brown. 

The exquisite sense of colour expressed in the ninth and tenth 


lines may be parallelled by 


“The Ocean with its vastness, its blue green,” 


of the sonnet to George Keats. 
Oscar WILDE. 





TO 


THE CENTURY GUILD. 


HE Faery Queene of Spenser’s mystic page 
Sent forth her Knights to deeds of old renown, 
Nobly they strove for her, her cause and crown, 
Pretenders false they slew with righteous rage. 
Art is our Queen, for whom stern war we wage 
Against all those who dare to tread her down ; 
Little reck we of stroke, or scoff, or frown, 
Who willingly for her our lives engage. 
Our Queen is bound; men traffic her for gold, 
Base traders hold her royal realms in fee, 
Some recreant Knights their brotherhood deny, 
Others to Mammon their bright arms have sold. 


Her loyal Knights are come to make her free, 


They fight until her banner floats on high. 
ARTHUR GALTON. 








HERE is Pan, Pan and the crowd 





Where do the gossip dells repeat 
The silver sounds of lady-feet ? 

Where are the Nymphs all white and red, 
Are they too, like dead Helen, dead ? 

If these times a winter were, 

Such as Syrinx most should fear 
Threatening her sandy home 

With pale fears of frosts to come, 

Then ’twas easy to be said, 

Until June break again they are but fled. 
Where is Pan, Pan and the crowd 

Of delicate Nymphs, whose laughter loud 
Made old Time young, and did renew 


Those hills of green, those skies of blue ? 


The world is weary, they are gone. 
We are now all tears and sighs. 
Well they loved not such as mourn, 


Heavy hours and weeping eyes. 





SONG FROM AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 


Whose fresh soul loved what mirth avowed ? 


They found their haunts changed and forlorn : 


The world is weary,—they are gone. 


Herzvert P. 


Horne. 


IN MEMORIAM; 
5. G. 


VIGILANTIBUS. 


HEN Morning with a hundred wings 
Broke through the curtain-chink, and wept 
The earth at what the day-break brings ; 

The body slept. 


A little yet the early sky 
With gold and blue shall be astir, 


For you, while you are passing by ; 


But not for her. 


Go, let the voices of your feet 
Speak thoughts beyond the tongue’s control ; 
For now,—in ways where all things meet— 


Now sleeps the soul. 


Go, nor forget the steadfast gaze 
That loosed in Death hath pierced the night 
Of the great mystery of our days 
With eyes of light. 
Hersert P. Horne. 
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ON CATHOLICITY OF TASTE. 


“ I have lately been with my Lord, who has so bad a taste as to like all that is good.” 
Pope’s LETTERS. 


OTHING is more feeble, and in the way of our advance- 
ment more obstructive than narrowness of sympathy. 
Your narrow politician, your narrow religionist, your 
narrow artist and man of letters and student of science, —what night- 
mares they are! From them and from their common vice, I would 
fain add this petition to our Litany, that Heaven may deliver us all. 
In the Catholic Church there are many things that move my 
admiration and win me ; but there is nothing I think more admirable 
and winning, nothing indeed in which the note of Catholicity is more 
surely struck, than in the freedom with which she deals with the 
spiritual life. From St. Philip Neri or St. Francis of Sales to the 
Carthusians and the Trappists :—conceive the pliability, the endless 
variety of sympathetic methods with which the Great Mother 
educates her children. Far enough is she from casting them in one 
mould, setting them to one task, making them walk along one line: 
but adapting herself with the sure instinct of genius to their various 
and divergent and contradictory natures she has for each of them a 
gracious acceptance, an end which they will heartily desire, a method 
which they will devotedly use. 
Now in Art as in Religion it is a great thing to be of such a 


spirit as this, to have such freedom from mechanical rigidity, to have 
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this excellent understanding of human nature. For us, for us on 
whom the ends of the world are come, for us at any rate how great a 
thing! For all around us is the inheritance of the ages: all around 
us too is the movement of new things to come. Greece and Rome, 
the Middle Age and the Renaissance, the wonders of Eastern design 
and colour, are our possessions. Yet still the Spirit is moving us 
forward to issues we know not of. The inheritance is great, but not 


great enough for us to be allowed to rest in it. Only if of it we are 


to make the most, if the new issues are to be worthy of the old 


results, let those who serve Art learn from the great Catholic Church 
in her service of Religion this,—her sympathetic temper, her 
indulgence and adaptability, her gracious acceptance of all sorts, and 
conditions of men. 

And what charming and intelligent people can we all remember, 
who because they have failed in this catholic temper have at times 
been so irritating and oppressive ; who have lost in their own lives 
so much enjoyment; who in the cause of Art have been really some- 
thing of obstructionists. Here is one so devoted to the grace and 
firm outlines of Botticelli that the mere mention of Velasquez 
almost brings an oath on those disciplined lips. Here is another, 
whose admiration of Veronese, sweeping over his coarse canvases 
with that full, sure brush of his, blinds him to the brilliant orderliness 
of the early Italians, to the pure tints of Angelico, the naiveté of 
Filippo Lippi. My friend Anglicanus has such keen relish for the 
vitality and grotesqueness of our Northern Gothic, that I tremble for 
our friendship when Italicus is of the company, and pours out his 
soul over the scholarly Renaissance. What is one to do, when each 
of them with eager and threatening countenance appeals to you to 


pronounce the other’s condemnation? Indeed one seems, I am 
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afraid, but a weak-kneed, dilettante time-server, a creature without 
backbone and the stuff of which men properly-constituted are made, 
when one can neither curse them nor bless them. Ah! my friends, 
why will you always be complaining because the dish that is before 
you has not the condiments and flavour of that one? Is there not 
some unreasonableness in you to be so out of sympathy with a thing 
for not being other than it is? some deficiency of inspiration, shall we 
call it ? that stops your recognition of its really admirable qualities ;— 
and they are the qualities for which alone it makes, you must re- 
member ?—But I shall be exceedingly careful in what I am venturing 
to hint. 

To the troubled and expectant mind of Cardinal Newman there 


came once, he tells us, in a very grave crisis of his life this saying, 


bringing him repose, consolation, strength ; “Securus judicat orbis 


terrarum.” Again weare falling back upon the experiences of Religion. 
“Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” Sure and sound is the world’s 
judgment. No names, no interests, upon which time and the genera- 
tions have set their seal, but have an honour that is really due to them. 
Do not go demanding everywhere your own idols. In many shrines 
learn to worship the Divinity which is revealed entirely at none. For 
sensitiveness, for flexibility, for an inexhaustible capacity of apprecia- 
tion, send up your perpetual prayers. 

Now as I was thinking of this a day or two ago, Fors, as Mr. 
Ruskin would call it, ordained that I should catch up a volume of 
Pope’s “ Letters” : and what more fortunate volume could I possibly 
have lighted on! It is a quotation from one of these letters that I 
have written at the head of this little discourse in the “ Hobby Horse :” 
with another quotation from the same letter I will here come to a 


close. “Several critics,” writes Mr. Pope, “ were of several opinions” : 
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and “ these, my Lord, are our men of taste, who pretend to prove it 
by tasting little or nothing. Sure such a taste is like such a stomach, 
not a good one, but a weak one. We have the same sort of critics in 
Poetry: one is fond of nothing but Heroics, another cannot relish 
Tragedies, another hates Pastorals, all little wits delight in Epigrams. 


Will you give me leave to add, there are the same in Divinity; where 


many leading critics are for rooting up more than they plant, and 


would leave the Lord’s Vineyard either very thinly furnished, or very 
oddly trimm’d.” 

“ There are the same in Divinity."—Ah! yes ; and there are the 
same in Art too, alas ! 


SELWYN IMAGE. 





ASSISI. 


ALIUD EX ALIO CLARESCET. 


OUR gagner Chumanité, tu faut lui plaire; pour lui 

plaire, tl faut étre aimable. To win mankind we must 

fascinate it, to fascinate it we must be winning. Of 
none of the sons of men, since the days of the Founder of 
Christianity, have these words been more true than of the truest 
of his followers, than of Saint Francis of Assisi. Zo win man- 
kind we must fascinate zt. That Saint Francis fascinated man- 
kind there is no doubt, for in a very short time after its 
foundation his order had gathered followers from all the countries 
of Christendom. In his own land, among the lovely valleys of 
Umbria, he was, in his lifetime, almost worshipped: nobles from 
their castles, peasants from their farms and vineyards, came forth 
to do him homage; whole towns would stream out to meet 
him, with songs and carols. Zo fascinate mankind we must be 
winning. Saint Francis was winning, not only because he had 
that ineffable charm of character and person which goes so far 
to take the world by storm; but because, with all this personal 
charm, he expressed, to the world of his own day, the ideas which 
touched its highest and deepest feeling. He set forth to that 


Medizval world its own practical convictions about Christianity ; 


from Pope to peasant, each man felt that Francis embodied the 
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perfection which Christ had enjoined on his disciples. And as the 
thirteenth century was profoundly Christian, it is no wonder that 
Francis pleased it, that he won it to himself, that he took it by 
storm. 

Something of the fascination of Saint Francis lingers yet about 
Assisi, his spirit haunts it still. There is no place, perhaps, which 
can take us back so entirely into the Middle Age as Assisi does : 
not, indeed, the Middle Age gorgeous upon earth again, but the 
Middle Age in its tender sentiment, its rapture, its intense reality. 
And more than this; while the art and associations of Assisi bring 
back to us the sentiment of the thirteenth century, the actual Assisi, 
as it is to-day, takes us back into the se¢¢¢ng of the thirteenth century. 
When seen from a distance, as from the terrace at Perugia, Assisi is 
a cluster of white houses clinging to a dark hill-side. It is like a 
town in an early picture. But so is many a town and village of 
Italy: in the distance; Assisi differs from them in not losing its 
romance at a nearer view. It stands, high above the plain, on the 
flanks of Monte Soubasio. At one end of the town, the convent of 
Saint Francis is buttressed against the edge of the hill; from the 
convent the streets struggle up and down to the cathedral, at the 
opposite end. The highest point, of the main street, is the market 
place, in which Minerva’s portico—now Madonna’s—stands out, 
warm and glowing. Almost directly above this, but high above it, is 
the castle, with great walls climbing up to it. Towering over that 
again is the barren, rounded summit of Soubasio. The huge con- 
ventual buildings, the cathedral, the churches of Santa Chiara and 


San Damiano, a crowd of ancient houses huddled between them, the 


whole enclosed by walls and dominated by a frowning castle—here is 


a perfect Medizval picture. 
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The houses of Assisi are like relics of a departed world. The 
town is grass-grown enough, here and there, to show that it is too 
large for its present population. The streets are steep, narrow, and 
winding; the houses which form them have, for the most part, 
pointed doors and windows. Here, may be a curious balcony, there, 
a projecting window-ledge, or a quaint carving, farther on, perhaps, 
an irregular, outside stair. Everything is self-asserting, picturesque, 
just what our common-place, conventional streets and houses are not. 
It would hardly be surprising to see the streets bustling with a 
Medizval crowd, in keeping with them, It is possible to fancy that 
the thirteenth century folk of Assisi have only left their homes to 
attend a Festa in the church of Saint Francis. Though there is a 
significant feature to remind us that they have gone farther than the 
church, that they have passed to their long home, and that they 
themselves were not unmindful of their passage thither. Nearly 


every house has two doorways, alike in shape and size; but one is 


in use, the other is blocked. The built-up door, I was told, is only 


opened for the passing of the dead. 

The church of Saint Francis, whether the visitor comes for devo- 
tion, or for art, or from curiosity, must be his chief attraction to 
Assisi; and, whichever may be his purpose, he will not be disap- 
pointed. The approach is striking, is peculiar; two cloisters form 
the sides of an oblong space, at the end of which are the convent and 
the church. When facing them, at the end of the right hand cloister 
there is a fine double staircase, which leads to a grassy terrace; on to 
this open the great doors of the upper church. At the foot of the 
other side of the stairs is the entrance to the lower church. For this 
no description is adequate, it can only be appreciated after several 


O 
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visits, and many hours of quiet, sympathetic study. It shows what 
colour can do to heighten the effect of graceful form ; its shrines and 
chapels, as befits a genuinely catholic building, take us to many lands 
and diverse times. But everything leads up to Giotto’s great fres- 
coes over the High Altar, the frescoes of Saint Francis’ espousals to 
Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. Beneath this lower church is a still 
lower one, a crypt, in which is the tomb of Francis. His grave 
would be far more touching if it were not enclosed in a stiff and 
chilling vault of white marble ; however, the rock in which the saint 
was laid to rest is perceptible among its incongruous surroundings. 
One little bit of Nature is left, among freezing artificialities, to one of 
Nature’s truest, tenderest sons. 

Perhaps before we can appreciate Saint Francis’ tomb, certainly 
before we can do justice to the middle church, we should visit the 
upper one; because there is that in it which will tell us more about 
Saint Francis than all the written lives of him can do: this is the 
pictured life of him, by Giotto. Leaving the lower church, then, and 
passing up the great staircase, we find ourselves on the grass terrace 
at the entrance of the upper church. The contrast from the sunlight 
outside makes the first glance at its interior a little uncertain; but, 
as the eyes grow accustomed to the dimmer light, we gradually 
realize that we are in a long building, lofty and wide. The vaulted 
ceiling is coloured, so is a broad space round the walls of the nave. 
But the floor is bare, there is nothing to break the lines of the build- 
ing, or to tempt the eye from the altar. The altar is of beautiful 
proportions, and they are not smothered in frivolous upholstery ; for 


the altar, too, is bare. Behind it is a stern, Papal throne of marble. 


There are no aisles. The transept is short, its arches are extremely 


graceful, and, on the Gospel side, at the angle of the nave and 
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transept, is an exquisite pulpit. Such is a first, a general impression 
of the upper church. 

A few dates will mark the significance of all that this building has 
to tell us. Saint Francis was born in 1182, he died in 1226. In 
1228 the lower church was begun, Francis was moved to his present 
tomb in 1230. The upper church was begun in 1232, it was conse- 
crated in 1253. The work of Saint Francis takes us back to the 
opening of the thirteenth century, the flowering-time, as we may call 
it, of Medizevalism. The term Middle Ages is loose and vague ; it is 
also presumptuous. Our own age, even more than its immediate 
predecessor, is too prone to regard itself as the epitome of perfection. 
Let us hope that it is nothing of the kind. The impotent, intolerant 
Frerch Republic, on the side of politics; the prospect of endless 


Birminghams, infinitely extended, on the side of social and industrial 


life ; our literature, architecture, and painting, as they are in the bulk, 
hardly warrant us in boasting that we are those upon whom the ends 
of the world are come: if ¢he end of the world is to mean the final 
perfection of humanity. A wiser, humbler generation will probably 
invent a worthier name for those centuries which modern times have 
called the Middle Ages: meaning by that, ages which, luckily for 
themselves, had only advanced half way towards the freezing artifi- 
ciality of the eighteenth century, and the feverish self-satisfaction of 
the nineteenth. Of these Middle Ages the thirteenth century was 
the culminating perfection. Saint Francis saw its opening promise, 
and two great men, one great in literature, the other in Art, and both 
of them inspired by Francis, saw its perfection and its close. They 
are Dante, 1265-1321, and Giotto, 1276-1336; who are connected 
with Saint Francis, by feeling and emotion, and who have left the 


expression of their feeling in his church at Assisi. 
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About the year 1300 Giotto was painting the life of Saint Francis 
round the walls of the nave ; the teaching of Assisi.is in these frescoes. 
They are twenty-eight in number, twenty-eight scenes depicting the 
work of Francis, from his boyhood to his death ; their value and 
their influence is incalculable. In the first place, we have only to 
raise our eyes to Cimabue’s frescoes above us, and then look at 
Giotto’s before us, to see that the thirteenth century delivered 
painting from the fetters of conventionality. Cimabue’s Madonnas 
are stiff and traditional, but human feeling is yearning for expression ; 
in Giotto the human feeling is released, it has found utterance and 
action. His people are the men and women of Assisi, among their 
houses and hills and woodlands, just as he saw them while he was 
painting. This leads us to the second point of importance. In these 
frescoes we see Assisi as it was, as Giotto saw it; very much, as 
far as building goes, as we see it now. Minerva’s portico is there, 
and the struggling streets, the pointed door-ways, the huddled houses, 


as we saw them a few minutes ago. In other words, Giotto painted 


the life he saw round him, he was a realist. And it is this, surely, 


which gives him his true value. For when we come to think of it, 
have not all the greatest artists been those who have handed down to 
us the life they saw roundthem? It is true that they have handed it 
down as Aréists, not as caricaturists, or as choosers of what is ignoble. 
They have been dowered with that high gift, without. which no man 
can be an artist,—taste: Gout; le choix net et parfait, le dégagement 
des ¢léments du beau. “Every great artist must have this, and he must 
have the faculty of using it divinely; whether in word, or in colour, 
or in stone. But that which he is to express must be, if it is to be 
permanently valuable, what he sees round him. The one aim of art 


1s the beautiful, as Joubert says; it is the duty of art to select the 
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elements of beauty which are round us everywhere in life, to preserve 
those, or else we have, as Joubert continues, ¢he mere frightful reality. 
This mere frightful reality is what those who usurp the name of 
Realists too commonly give us. Though what all the great, the per- 
manent artists have given us is this reality: not frightful, because 
they have exercised their discriminating taste ; not common-place, 
because they have employed their technical skill. But one quality is 
wanting yet to make a supreme, an immortal artist. Taste is not 
quite enough, nor skill, nor a touch of contemporary life only ; 
because contemporary life is always fleeting, and merely fashionable, 
in many of its elements. Ars longa, vita brevis, is eternally true 
against any one generation and its fashions; it is not true as regards 
our total and permanent humanity. J suppose every day of earth, says 


Dr. Holmes, the keenest and kindliest of observers, as more of 


humanity in it than all the books that were ever written put together ; 


or than all that has been painted or carved or built, we may quite 
safely add. Nevertheless, Art is long, the great artist is immortal; 
and a very great critic, Sainte-Beuve, tells us the reason, when he 
says ;—La partie immortelle et vraiment humaine survit. What is 
really human, permanent, deeper than fashion, stronger than change, 
that survives ; and the great artist must set forth this, too, as well as 
the life about him. It is here, perhaps, that we find the condemna- 
tion of our false Realists, find it even more than in Joubert’s words 
about the aim of art, or than in Sainte-Beuve’s about /e dégagement 
des éléments dw beau. That, then, is not permanent, immortal art, 
not even, properly speaking, realistic art, which expresses only, 
whether in books or pictures, the foulness and frivolity of life. No, 
it is not the frivolity, or the foulness of life which is eternal, which 


survives from each generation; and those who depict them are not 
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the artists who will survive. There has been an interesting contro- 
versy lately about the hundred greatest books; the verdicts given, 
though suggestive rather than satisfactory, may help to illustrate, on 
the side of literature, who are the great, the permanent artists. They 
are those, clearly, who, with the most faultless taste, the highest skill, 
the greatest force, have handed down to us the life they saw round 
them, or have preserved for us the spirit of the age in which they 
lived; but, at the same time, they are precisely those who have given 
us the most of what is always truly human, and therefore permanently 
surviving. Hebrew seers, Arabian prophets, Indian teachers, Persian 
moralists, have found their way into the list; because they have ex- 
pressed, artistically, what is permanently human. Homer and the 
great Greeks are there, not for their immortal beauty, merely, their 
lovely grandeur; but because while they gave us their own world 
with exquisite fidelity, they struck chords which still vibrate in ours. 
So it is with all the classics, with Virgil and Tacitus, with Dante, with 
Cervantes, Moliére and Shakespeare, with Goethe, with all who are 
permanently instructive and interesting. The classics in literature are 
those who by their genius have reached what is permanently human ; 
who have lived in vital epochs, and with the highest attainable art 
have given us, in the truest way, the most, and the best, of their 
epochs. 

But where, I would ask, are the Alexandrians, the Humanists, 
the Dilettanti of all ages? It is hard to say where they are; though 
casy to answer where they are mo: they are not among the classics, 
the immortals, the permanently human. Still, these have had a 


weighty function, an important place; it has been theirs to preserve 


the old, to prepare for the new, but their function is not the highest, 


their place is not the first: they are not where Orpheus and where 
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Homer are. Neither, among painters, can those take the first, the 
fairest place, who give us only the world of their dreams. After all, 
they can but express the world around them, for this will be set 
forth in the forms which their dreams may assume. Really, they can 
give us nothing else ; dream as a man may, he cannot escape from 
himself, still less can he escape from what is more imperious than his 
own spirit,—the spirit of his age. What makes Veronese supreme in 
stateliness, his imaginations about the marriage at Cana, or the mis- 
fortunes of Darius? Not at all; but that while he imagined he was 
painting these he was really painting the gorgeous life that was 
round about him. That is what makes him Jeyvmanently valuable. 
Suppose Veronese had lived in London under George II., suppose 
him ten times more of a dreamer than he was, that he lived habi- 
tually in the world of his imagination, and that, under these condi- 
tions, he painted a marriage at Cana ; he would probably have given 
us what might have done equally well for the wedding banquet in 
Marriage @ la Mode. Whatever labels he attached to his figures, 
there would have been something very Georgian about their per- 
sonality. The mythological pictures of the Renaissance are not 
valuable, chiefly, for their mythology, but because they show us what 
the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries thought about the 
Greeks ; and because they expressed these thoughts in a setting of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

It is quite true that we have gained an insight into the past which 
was not granted to our predecessors, that we can imagine it more 
truly, express it more faithfully; nobody who knows the best of our 


contemporary literature and painting can deny this. Art has become 


possessed of the realm which Criticism has won. But though this 


is true, we should not forget that, if we see most prominently what is 
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Greek in Mr. Alma Tadema’s pictures, or Medieval in Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s buildings, or Renaissance in Mr. Browning’s characters, there 


are those coming after us who will see what is Renaissance, 


Medizval, Greek, far less prominently than what is English, 


Victorian, Nineteenth Century, in the productions I have named. 
No literary forgery has ever, probably, been finally successful; there 
is always something that betrays the real date of the culprit; but if 
success were possible, the greater the success the deeper would be 
the guilt: not the higher the art. 

The Universe, nothing less, is the portion of the Arézs¢ ; all lands 
are his, all ages serve him, the whole creation is his creature ; but he 
must not riot in ¢he too vast orb of his fate, he is not absolute, his 
monarchy is limited. It is limited by what is absolutely his own, by 
the country and century in which he is born. It is good for him, 
good for all of us, that he should possess the rest of his inheritance, 
possess it royally, superbly; but he cannot escape entirely from 
necessary limits. If he could, he would be not an artist, but an 
impostor. After all, an artist is permanent in proportion to his 
expression of his own age; he may express it in any garb he will, 
but he can never quite disguise it. Therefore I would say to him, in 
the words of a king of words, who of the living children of Oxford is 
her greatest golden-mouth'd son :—Adorable dreamer, whose heart has 
bcen so romantic! who hast given thyself so prodigally, given thyself 
to sides and to heroes not THINE—not of thine own generation—on/y 
never to the Philistines—never to the hideous common-place which 
threatens always to engulph us—fome of lost causes, and forsaken 
beliefs, and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties! what example 
could ever so inspire us to keep down the Philistine in ourselves, what 


teacher could ever so save us from that bondage to which we are all 
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prone? Yes! to rebuke the common-place of the exulting present, to 
remind it that it will not for ever have its own way, that Press and 
Parliament and Plebs are not infallible, not invincible, not immortal ; 
this is the high mission of the adorable dreamer, who lives in the 
world of his imagination: it is his mission to his own generation. 
His mission to the future is to disengage the sound, the eternal 
elements of his own generation, and hand them down, in the forms of 
his dreams if he so wills, to the coming ages. It is only thus that he 
can live. He cannot escape entirely from the bondage of the Philis- 
tines, from all trace of the life round him. And if he could ;— 
“ Adorable dreamer,” Giotto would say to him, “the very means of 
your escape would be the measure of your skill in committing an 


artistic forgery. You would be a traitor to your own age, an alien to 


every age; if you remained undiscovered you would fail, for you 


could not express vitally an age not your own; no one would care 
about you, you would only be a dilettante curiosity. You would 
neither be truly human, nor truly artistic; the future could not be 
yours, for only the truly human survives. This is the lesson you 
must learn from my frescoes at Assisi.” 

Giotto has led us to winnow our thoughts concerning the rival 
statements which we hear so often. The artist tells us, on the one 
hand, Zhe region of Art ts in the Imagination ; the art critic, of the 
daily press, answers, Zrue Art, vital Art, must represent the life 
about it. We have seen how true the artist’s statement is, but that 
it is not an absolute, a finaltruth;it is limited. And its limit 
defines the grain of truth which is contained in the too sweeping 
assertion of the critic. The artist is lord of the Past, of the world 
of Imagination, he possesses it according to the measure of his 
genius: here the instinct of the artist made him right. But he can 


P 
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never wholly escape from the life about him; he cannot live entirely 
in the Past, he must show some trace of his own times: here the 
want of instinct of the newspaper critic made him blunder into what 
is right. If the painting at Assisi has helped to show us this, the 
building there has something else to tell us. It tells us what a 
Classic is. That much abused term is still too often applied, narrowly 
and exclusively applied, to the productions of Greece and Rome; 
but Sainte-Beuve’s words, about what is ¢ruly human surviving, may 
lead us to extend its application. 

Not that this requires us to undervalue the greatness of Greece; 
never shall words of mine even tend to question her supreme great- 
ness. I have quoted the greatest of French critics, several times ; 
in support of Athens I will quote an English one: one who in 
delicacy and discernment is quite the equal of Sainte-Beuve, who in 
power and purpose is distinctly his superior. Mr. Arnold says, in his 
preface to “ Merope :”—“ So immortal, so indestructible is the power 
of true beauty, of consummate form: it may be submerged, but the 
tradition of it survives: nations arise which know it not, which hardly 
believe in the report of it; but they, too, are haunted with an inde- 
jinable interest in its name, with an inexplicable curiosity as to its 
nature.” True beauty, indestructible and immortal, is the inheritance 
of Greece, to express it has been her gift; she is the chief, the most 
necessary classic. But a classic has not only to express beauty, z¢ 
must be human to survive; it must be permanently interesting by 
recording life. And if we turn to the buildings of the past, and ask 
which of them are permanently interesting, we shall probably be 


disposed to answer, those buildings, whatever their form, which, with 


the utmost skill of their time, express something in which men have 
believed, and through which they have lived: something which has 
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been vital and formative in its own time, and has, therefore, contri- 
buted to the progress of the race. Let us sift this, too, and consider 
what buildings, or fragments of buildings, do actually fulfil these 
conditions. Assyrian palaces, Egyptian temples, fulfil them; still 
more does the Athens of Phidias, of Pericles, and, in a lesser degree, 
so do Roman basilicas, amphitheatres, aqueducts. All these, to take 
no other instances, express, in a style which is their own, is original, 
massiveness and mystery, or immortal beauty, or majestic and 
imperious utilitarianism. Greece stands first among the classics, 
because she fulfils the condition of perpetuating human interest, and 
because she so amply satisfies the claim of beauty. The others, if 
they fail in beauty, fulfil the condition ; they record life and progress, 
they are permanently human, and therefore they are classic. 

For both reasons Assisi is a classic; it satisfies the claim of 
beauty, it fulfils the condition of recording human interest. The 
Middle Ages, no less than the Greek ages, have had their share in 
building up the existing human fabric. These Middle Ages, on their 
highest side, are summed up in Saint Francis; and Saint Francis, 
through the mind of Dante, and the hand of Giotto, is made permanent 
for us in his church at Assisi. Assisi, then, is a classic ; more than this, 
it is our last classic, there has been none since. We have moved very 
far, no doubt, from Medizvalism, but part of our movement has only 
been to return, through what is called the Renaissance, some little 
way towards Athens ; and again, through what is called Romanticism, 
some little way towards Assisi. The other part of our journey has 
been a doubtful, tentative wandering, and its goal is still uncertain. 
Meanwhile, we have found nothing, as yet, to rest upon; so that our 


art and architecture have had nothing vital to express. We cannot 


look upon any building since the Medizval cathedrals and say, this 
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is original in style, vital in spirit and in purpose, it expresses our 
belief, our life. The greatest of the Renaissance buildings have not 
this high message, they only express imitation, and negation ; power- 
less imitation of Athens, pitying negation of Assisi: they are not in 
the true sense classics. Still less can Versailles, or the Horse 
Guards, or the National Gallery, to take typical instances, speak to 
us of development and life. And if we turn to those buildings which 
are more typical of our present life, and of its demands upon art, we 
find ourselves still farther from architecture which is likely to leave a 
high message to posterity. The utilitarian buildings by which we 
satisfy the necessities, or the pride of life, will not be classical, even 
in the low sense in which an aqueduct is classical, or the Coliseum ; 
no one can say that Charing Cross station is majestic, or the Crystal 
Palace massive, or that the London drainage and water-works are 
imperial in their utilitarianism. 

We seem to have wandered far from Assisi, and from Saint 
Francis; but we have merely been following the thoughts which 
Giotto has suggested, which the buildings of Saint Francis have 


inspired. Saint Francis won and fascinated the men of his own day, 


the art which has expressed him is still fascinating and winning, 


because it is classical in its treatment of a permanently human and 
therefore immortal subject. Though not immortal in the sense that 
many would have us believe. Theological medizvalists are never 
tired of pointing, with the finger of scorn, to the hopeless decay 
of Greece ; they seem to forget that their own golden prime decayed, 
too, that it became quite as helplessly diseased. Their party state- 
ments make it necessary, now and then, to mark the symptoms of 
this disease. We may characterize the spirit of the thirteenth 


century as a spirit of rapture, emotion, tenderness: if these characters 
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represent the genius of the age in its force, the pretence to these 
characters will represent it in its feebleness. Rapture may easily 
ferment into intolerance and rancour; emotion may fade into sickli- 
ness and disease; tenderness may freeze into coldness, immorality, 
and falsehood. It is extremely doubtful whether the latter end 
of Greece was more diseased than the latter end of Medizvalism ; 
whether Italy and Greece in the days of Saint Peter were more 
corrupt than the Italy of Sixtus IV.: they certainly were not so effete 
as were Italy and Spain, with their intolerance, their sickliness, their 
formalism, in the eighteenth century. That which has revived those 
countries, moreover, was not their Medizvalism working from within, 
but the modern spirit, and public opinion working from without. 

It was not given to this fascinating Medizvalism to be permanent, 
our final goal was not the thirteenth century. It has proved, so far, 
our last true flowering time, our last age of classical inspiration in 
painting and architecture. I say inspiration, because when the 
influence of the thirteenth century was spent, the decay of building 
and painting came on apace. This inspiration lasted, it is needless to 
say, till the dawn of the sixteenth century, till the early, the delicate 
Renaissance had lost its delicacy, by losing its touch of Medizvalism. 
I have taken Assisi as the supreme classic of Medizvalism, not that 
it is, in form, the highest expression of the medieval genius,—who 
that knows Salisbury, or Amiens, or Rouen, could say so ?—not that 
the thirteenth century exhausted the expression of that genius; but 


because the sfzvi¢ of Medizvalism is enshrined at Assisi: enshrined 


there by Francis, and Dante, and Giotto. As we use the name of 


Athens when we wish to sum up all that is most valuable, most 
beautiful, in the spiritual legacy of Greece ; so we may quite as fairly 


take the name of Assisi for a symbol of the Medizval inspiration. 
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Assisi has helped us think that he who, in matters of taste, would be truly 
classic, must, in his appreciation and sympathies, be large and catholic. 

So far we have been dwelling, after all, on nothing but the out- 
ward form of Giotto's painting, of the thirteenth century building ; on 
that which shows, indeed, where life has been, but from which the 
tide of life has ebbed. Saint Francis has, however, left us something 
that is living still. Though we cannot accept his theory of the 
universe, yet we can accept his fresh appreciation of Nature. That 
does more to bring him near to us than all the art of his century can 
do. Among the frescoes round the nave, there is one which shows 
Saint Francis preaching to the birds ; his life is full of stories about 
his love of animals; his favourite resort was to the fields and forests. 
Above all, we have his Song of the Creatures to assure us of his 
tenderness for Nature. There is a delightful out-of-doors freshness 
blowing through the leaves of his Fiorettd: does not the name itself 
suggest it? This Naturalism, in the thirteenth century, is so remark- 
able that we may well pause, and wonder whence it came. 

The Middle Ages are too commonly spoken of, indiscriminately, 
as ages of gloom; ages when all the world was seething with fanatical 
intolerance, tortured by morbid self-inspection, maddened by its 
frenzied terror of the unseen, the unknowable. This hard verdict is 
a trifle too pronounced even in so forcible a book as Mr. Lecky’s 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism. Certainly an ecstatic love of 
Nature is not a note of the earlier centuries of Medizvalism, they 
were centuries of blank ennui; we all remember the incident of 
Saint Bernard, with downcast eyes, and inward glance, riding by the 


lake of Geneva. But only a few years pass and we have Saint 


Francis smiling at Nature with enraptured gaze, carolling back the 


song of birds, listening to the voices of the woods. We may well ask 
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whence is the change. From Christianity, our medizvalizing 
theologians will vociferate: if so, why was not Saint Bernard as 
joyously inspired, or Saint Augustine? Alas! Criticism is too 
delicate for the heated air of triumphant councils, too frail for the 
eager hands of applauding majorities. 

Not from Christianity, we say, was Saint Francis’ Naturalism ; 
nor from what inspired Christianity, from Hebraism. The Old 
Testament is filled, magnificently filled, with the voice of Nature, but 
its accents are those of wonder, awe, contentment, rather than the 
tone of rapturous tenderness we find in Saint Francis. Hast thou an 
arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? Deck 
thyself now with mazesty and excellency; and array thyself with glory 
and beauty. There is the accent of wonder. Here is the accent of 
awe :—TZhy way ts in the sea, and thy paths in the great waters: and 
thy footsteps are not known. The sun knoweth his going down. Thou 
makest darkness that it may be night: wherein all the beasts of the 
JSorest do move. Finally, there is the accent of contentment :—7/e 
folds shall be full of sheep: the valleys also shall stand so thick with 
corn, that they shall laugh and sing. The accents of awe, wonder, 
contentment, especially the last, are not the accents of Saint Francis; 
notions like that of opening the mouth wide, to have it filled, or 
of sheep bringing forth thousands and ten thousands in the streets, 
are quite different from his refined, his spiritual delicacy. He 
does not get his Naturalism from the Jews, nor does he get it from 
the New Testament. Behold the lilies of the field, says the Son 
of man: with a view to precept; He gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness, say the 


Apostles ; with an eye to proselytes. Clearly it was not this, either, 


which inspired Saint Francis. 
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His source of inspiration was not Jewish, not Christian, not 
Greek, most surely not Germanic; is it possible that it was Celtic ? 
Only that spirit which was drenched with the magic of Nature could 
have inspired the Song of the Creatures ; only the inspiration of those 
children of the mists and mountains could have freshened the aridity 
of the Germanic Medizvalism, and have changed its terror at the 
wilder aspects of Nature into a tenderness for hills and forests. The 
twelfth century was stirred with a strange interest in things Celtic, a 
passion for them swept over Europe. England and France felt this 
Renaissance, were inspired with it ; it was echoed in their songs, their 
spirits were moved by it. The full influence of this Celtic inspiration 
has yet to be traced, so far it has only been touched slightly, and 
that solely in the field of literature. That it found its way into 
literature is undeniable, it is incredible that it stopped there. Let me 
form a nation’s songs, and who will may frame its laws, is a deep 
saying known to all of us. Saint Francis, we are told, was a great 
singer in his early days, and of French songs ; just the songs that 
would be alive with the Celtic inspiration. May we think that the 
light seed of Celtism was wafted on French airs to this kindly, this 
Umbrian soil; would it not be a fairy sowing, as exquisite as the 
delicate flower that blossomed from it? It is possible that from this 
fascinating source he drew his winning ways, his freshness, his 
Natural tenderness ; all of them so akin to the charm, to the Natural 


magic of the Celts. A Celtic Renaissance, says M. Renan, always 


brings a love of Nature ; and he goes on to speculate about the pos- 


sibility of a Celtic influence on Dante. It seems likely that the 
Celtic Renaissance, of the twelfth century, was more influential in 
literature than we have supposed ; it is not unlikely that it was more 


influential beyond the limits of literature than has been suspected. 
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Who that can feel has not been moved by Medieval buildings ? 
They seem to inspire a touching, a delicious sadness, to infuse an 
infinite delicacy of feeling which only Nature herself can rival. It 
may be that this exquisite charm is the Celtic Renaissance of the 
thirteenth century expressed in stone; for there is nothing of 
this in the buildings before that Renaissance, and its daintiest 
charm is in the French Gothic, which was nearest to the source of 
inspiration, 

The Celt has raised no great buildings, the sternly practical will 
reply to me, he has done nothing serious in art. Ah! it might be 
answered, if you could feel sad instead of being stern, your righteous 
sorrow would reveal that you, with your sternness, were the cause. 
While the Celt was free the Arts were bound; the Muses lay en- 
tranced, dreaming of new gifts for their nursling, the younger world, 
whose cries were, in due time, to break their slumbers. But the 
Celt did great things in learning, his home in the mild light of the 
West was a hive, whence issued eager swarms bearing their treasures 
with them. When the day of Art had come the Celt was no longer 


free ; a petty, a persecuted race has not the resources for producing 


a great material art: it can, however, foster a high spirit, the soul 
of Art. And how sweet a revenge of the Celts to use their Germanic 


conquerors as masons, but to inspire the building with their own inex- 
plicable charm. So that after all, he last enchantments of the Middle 
Age, which its buildings whisper to us from spire and pinnacle, are, 
perhaps, the magic spells of the avenged, victorious Celt. At any 
rate, the delicate Naturalism of Saint Francis,—which he impressed 
on his early followers, which is echoed in Dante, and expressed in 
the buildings of the century that inherited the Celtic Renaissance,— 
is so different from the gloom which went before it, from the gross- 


O 


+o 
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ness which followed it, that its presence does require a. satisfactory 
explanation. 

When we all disbelieve in miracles, no doubt we shall all unite 
again in honouring the Saints; but now, in the hour of waiting, we 
can live in sympathy with Francis, through his love of Nature; for 
that is a chord of sympathy which throbs and vibrates still. It would 


be interesting to compare our love of Nature with his love of it: his 


might be stated as love for a friend, a playmate ; our’s, as the regard 
g play g 


for ateacher. Francis’ birds, and stars, and flowers were friends to 
him; Wordsworth regarded his skylarks, and rainbows, and daffodils 
as teachers. Wordsworth’s greatest, and only legitimate, successor 
strikes the same note; only a deeper, a more enchanting note: 
deeper, because it has the clear ring of the genuine antique; more 
enchantiny, because alone among the poets of our day he can touch 
the Celtic note, with its thrilling charm, its tender pathos; 7vzstram 
and Iseult, The Forsaken Merman, The Southern Night, Carnac, 
Saint Brandan, for example, are suffused with the exquisite delicacy 
of character, with the ravishing Natural magic of the Celts. It is 
the Celtic spirit which must keep our relation to Nature from 
growing too serious, too pedantic. As long as the Celtic genius 
expresses her, Nature can never become our governess: from this 
terrible position, one sometimes fears, she was not a/ways quite, 
quite safe in Wordsworth’s household. 

This is the hour of the Celts in politics, they have us by the 
throat; and may their grip never be loosened till they have forced 
us into the path of justice and lucidity. We are on the eve, not of 
a Celtic Renaissance, but of a Celtic Resurrection. Their immortal 
youth seems destined to vanquish even the despotism of facts. 


Perhaps the hour of the Celts is coming in Art, too; it may be the 
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function of their immortal youth, their eternal freshness, to electrify 
our too serious Germanic old age. He will be the most winning 
artist, especially will he be the most winning poet, who can learn 


how to fascinate our over-taught, thought-wearied genefation with 


the young-eyed freshness, the entrancing rapture of Celtic Naturalism. 


Never was it more needful for all artists—poets, painters, builders,— 
to remember that he who would win mankind must fascinate it, he 


who would fascinate it must be winning. 


ALIUD EX ALIO CLARESCET. 


ARTHUR GALTON. 





NOTES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
(Continucd ). 


DUCCIO (OF SIENA). 
1282—1 339. 
“MADONNA AND CHILD.” 
Room XVII., No. 566. 


UCCIO may be considered the father of the Sienese 
school. In his fatherhood he frees it from those 
binding conventionalities known as the “ Byzantine” 
manner, which his great predecessor Guido lived too soon to loosen 
and cast aside. He handles a truer form, he expresses a freer 
feeling. The seed of art transplanted from Constantinople has 


burst through the soil and breathes the free Italian air, assuming at 


this period of its youth national characteristics seen more distinctly 


as they develope. Thus in the more poetic and religious phases 
of art Duccio introduces a fulness and vivacity of expression which 
gives sacred art a new life and a new interest. For this constraint of 
manner in his work must not be interpreted to mean absence of 
sensibility, nor unwilling conventionality; it is but the conscious 
restraint of a nature full but disciplined. As an instance of quite 
spontaneous sentiment in this picture we may note the treatment of 


the child. Instead of being depicted, as was usual, in the formal act 
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of priestly benediction, the young babe is thought of as—forced by a 
human impulse—drawing aside the veil that hides the modest 
mother’s face; drawing it gently aside that he may look into her 
eyes, and that the angels may behold her face, so much does he love her 
and they adore, This is an incident insignificant in itself, but impor- 


’ 


tant as showing a “ tendency ;” a tendency that is soon to give a new 
aspect to the Virgin and Christ, and introduce us to the “ Holy 
Family.” The Mary as “Mother” is soon to be the centre of 
interest, because the link between man and man’s God, the bond 
binding man to his human past and his human future, the one 
through whom man receives holiest and most helpful influence. 


Here then we may get a glimpse of the new dawn, heralding the day 


of the new-found family life that is to awake upon the earth ; the 


first glimmer of that Social Ideal which is to light every man that 
cometh into the world. Above the Mary and Child are pictured 
the Prophets headed by David their King, while on either side St. 
Catharine and St. Dominic adore this vision of the Mother of God. 
In comparing this picture with the fragment of Giotto’s fresco, we 
may see signs of the distinctive qualities severally characterizing the 
two schools. In Duccio we note first the simple purity and refined 
ideality of line (accentuated in the golden fringe of drapery), then 
throughout, the stamp of a strictly theoretic, rather than widely 
practical bent of mind, a contemplative rather than an active 
character. The abstract thinker, the didactic reformer, the Platonic 
idealist is here, a man to Be, rather than to Accomplish—while in 
Giotto we miss the ideality, the man of abstract reasoning, and see 
the man who boldly plunges his hands into the apparently chance-cast 
mass of facts forming the external world—the student of individual 


character, the observer of unredeemed nature, the lover of earth-born 
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men. The Sienese school is, we feel, more subjective and self-con- 
scious ; the Florentine open-eyed and sensuous, whence come the 
scientists, and, in due course, Galileo. For Giotto must be thought 
of as the forerunner of Galileo; as one whose effort in extending the 
observation of Nature as seen in her direct effects absorbed the sum 
of his power. Such energies, wholly directed to the external, did 
not allow of the simultaneous formation of new ideal types. And, 
till we come to Lippo Lippi, we find the ideal type to be that 
borrowed from Cimabue. In the Sienese school, on the other hand, 
we find a distinct advance made in poetic treatment, due to the 
imaginative character of the school. Therefore, in this art above all 
other, must we search out the “ intention”; the act or substance of the 


picture being but the veil of the informing spirit. With this new 


departure made by Duccio the immense satisfaction felt is shown by 


the fact that so great was the popular excitement over the altar-piece 
he painted for his cathedral, it was carried in procession through 
the streets from his studio (as was Cimabue’s) amidst the din of the 
people's applause. Yet with all this real enjoyment of art, these artists 
were but a humble class of men, the painter being paid but little 
above the artizan. ‘Thus, for this ‘“ Majesty” Duccio was paid by 
his corporation but eightpence a day, out of which he found his 
maintenance. 

In this picture the dark tones of the flesh tints are due to the 
lighter tints having been rubbed off in cleaning the panel, thus bare- 
ing the ¢erra-verde ground on which the Sienese painters worked. 
The Byzantine influence, still strong, shows itself particularly in the 
Greek type of feature, and long slender fingers of the Greek race ; 
yet generally far more in the “cast” of the whole picture, which 


reflects more of the sublimity of that art which, inimitative and un- 
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connected with accident and custom, recognizes neither race, place, 
nor time; dealing, as does all organic art, not with specific acts, but 
with generic and eternal types of character. 

But the two panels in the Central Hall, one of which has for its 
theme Christ healing the Blind Man, No. 1140, and the other, 
the Annunciation, No. 1139, though not equal to this triptych, deserve 
careful study. They show more perhaps than this other how great 
an effort Duccio made to base his abstractions, not on traditional 
convention, but on his individual sense of natural fact; also how far 
he carried into his work a play of light and shade for the sake of 
its pictorial effect. In the first of these panels each disciple has an 
individual character of his own, the entire group representing not the 
conventional form of man but living types of men. Again, the colour 
of the draperies is studiously fitted to each character, while their gently 
broken masses are designed, here to catch the light, and there to 
court the quiet shade. But not satisfied to represent the bare act of 
healing, the efficacy of the touch of Him that was the Light of the 
world is insisted upon by the blind man, as after having washed in 
the Pool of Siloam he looks up with opened eyes and drops the staff 
of which he has no longer need: this staff a knotted stick such as a 
labourer cuts from the hedge. It is this—the symbol of all untrained 
nature—the man who has received the New Light no longer needs to 
lean upon. But Duccio is full of symbolism, and here we may note 
that by which he draws attention to the respective dignities of men 
—the symbol of gradated scale. Christ is the tallest in the picture, 
the blind man the shortest in stature. Thus we have a descending 
scale of proportion such as frequently enters all early art. 

In the “ Annunciation,” the Greek method of symbolizing light 


on drapery is seen in the gold lines of Mary's dress, a decorative 
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method Duccio was the last to use. Lastly, in both pictures we 
should study the architectural treatment, which is very exemplary, so 
pictorial, so broad, simple and decorative, so evidently designed for 
the grouping, and kept so surely in subordination, For Duccio is 
always large, and if he introduces a detail or an ornament, which is 
seldom, it is so fit and harmonious: e.g. the severe piece of gold 
ornament on the mother’s veil in the triptych; what could be more 


restrained ; what more appropriate! So each smallest detail is full of 


bold and sincere intention, speaking throughout in the same large 


spirit that breathes in this the painter’s prayer, ‘ Mater sancta dei—sis 


causa senis requiei—sis duccio vita—te quia depinxit ita.” 


' Inscribed by Duccio on his great altar-piece for Siena Cathedral, the “ Coronation 
of the Virgin.” 
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THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


Art hath reached the topmost bough, 
The goodliest fruit of all the store 
Our well-filled garner holds till now. 





Out of a life-filled atmosphere 
She comes, with silent step, with mild 
And plaintive eyes bent sadly here, 
Holding her prize of prizes her man-child, 
King of the world-expected year, 
Safe within her queenly arms 
Above all harms. 


Once and once only and no more, 
Above the sensuous classic night, 
Born of the dusk mid-christian lore, 
Into our midday’s questioning light : 
Behold! Ideal womanhood, 


Maternity supremely good, 


Self-sacrificing, without stain ; 

Goddess eternally serene 

Yet robed in thoughtful mortal mien ; 

And once, no more, the painter's art 
R 
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THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


Art hath reached the topmost bough, 
The goodliest fruit of all the store 





Our well-filled garner holds till now. 


Out of a life-filled atmosphere 

She comes, with silent step, with mild 

And plaintive eyes bent sadly here, 
Holding her prize of prizes her man-child, 

King of the world-expected year, 

Safe within her queenly arms 


Above all harms. 


Once and once only and no more, 
Above the sensuous classic night, 
Born of the dusk mid-christian lore, 
Into our midday’s questioning light : 
Behold! Ideal womanhood, 
Maternity supremely good, 
Self-sacrificing, without stain ; 
Goddess eternally serene 

Yet robed in thoughtful mortal mien ; 


And once, no more, the painter’s art 


R 
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Hath touched this mystery on the heart. 
Behold her here, untouched by pain, 
But with foreknowledge of the day 

Still far away 


In darkness on the mount of death 


Defiled by malefactor’s breath— 


When, “ It is finished!” he shall cry, 

And the immortal seem to die. 

Finished ? nay, but just begun 
Beneath the sun, 

Look at him here, a child to-day. 


WituiaM BELL Scott. 





A STUDY OF CERTAIN BUILDINGS 


DESIGNED BY 


INIGO JONES 


AND YET REMAINING IN LONDON. 


N the name of God, Amen. The 2 of January, 1614, 
I being in Rome, compared these desines following 


with the Ruines themsealves. Inigo Jones.” Such 





is one of the many and thickly written notes in his 


copy of Palladio, the folio of 1601, preserved in the Library of 


Worcester College, Oxford. It appears to have been considered 
unworthy of the selection of these entries printed in the 1742 edition 
of Palladio; Leoni probably counting it merely fantastical and super 
stitious, and revealing Jones rather as an antiquary than an architect. 
Yet, I think, when remembered in connection with a study of his 
works, it is one of the most remarkable sentences he has left us, 
in that he instinctively, yet unconsciously, lays bare to us what are 
the conditions of Art and what is the temper. 

“ Beyond this Pie corner,’ wrote John Stow in 1598, “lyeth west 
Smithfielde, compassed about with buildinges, as first on the south 
side following the right hand, standeth the fayre parish church and 
large Hospitall of Saint Bartilmew, founded by Rahere, the first Prior 
of Saint Bartilmewes thereto neare adioyning.” It was in this parish 
church of St. Bartholomew the Less, as recorded by the register, that 


“ Enego Jones, the sonne of Enego Jones, was expened (christened 
g g I 
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the xix” day of July, 1573,” three or four days, in all probability, after 
his birth. Of his mother we know nothing, except that she died 
before 1597, the year of her husband’s death, who seems to have been 
in confined circumstances, and who calls himself in his will, ‘“ Cloth- 
worker of the parish of St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf.” He directs that 
he should be buried by the side of his wife, in the chancel of St. 
Bennet’s church, and leaves his property equally to his only surviving 
son, Inigo, and his three daughters; two girls and a younger son, 
Philip, having died in their infancy. 

Inigo Jones, says his first biographer, “ was early distinguish’d by 
his Inclination to Drawing or Designing, and was particularly taken 
notice of for his Skill in the Practice of Landskip-Painting, ’Twas 
his Progress in these more curious Arts, that recommended him to 
the Favour of that great Patron of all liberal Sciences, William Earl 


of Pembroke. At his Expence he travell’d over Italy, and the 


politer Parts of Europe.” Other writers would have it that the “ great 
lord at Court” was the Earl of Arundel. It is certain, however, that 
he was skilled “in the Practice of Landskip-Painting,” for Walpole 


mentions “a small piece preserved at Chiswick:” it is certain also 


that he went early into Italy, but not that he went aided by any so 
reputed for the liberal Arts. His own words seem to imply that this 
Italian journey was made entirely by his personal efforts ; and it is 
well to determine this, for it would reveal to us the nature of his early 
surroundings, whether he was the son merely of a poor clothworker, 
or the lucky choice of Maecenas himself. His words are these: 
“ Being naturally inclined in my younger years to study the Arts of 
Designe, I passed into forrain parts to converse with the great 
Masters thereof in Italy; where I applied myself to search out the 


ruines of those ancient Buildings, which in despight of Time itself, 
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and violence of Barbarians are yet remaining.” More than this it 
seems now impossible to know, neither have I had the fortune to 
come across a single relic of this period that might have shown the 
manner of his studies there : all the Italian notes and drawings, that 
still exist, belong to the second and later journey of 1613. 

From Italy he passed into Denmark, as Webb tells us :-— 
“Christianus the fourth, King of Denmark first engross’d Him to 
Himself, sending for Him out of Italy, where especially at Venice, 
He had many years resided.” His stay in Denmark, though long 
enough to enable him to direct the building of a portion of the palace 
of the Fredericksborg, could not have extended over many years : 
for on Twelfth-night, 1605-6, was “ Personated at the court at White- 
hall the Queen’s Masque of Blackness.” The “invention” was Ben 
Jonson’s, but the “bodily part” was “of Master Ynigo Jones his 
design and act.” From this time till 1613 he was chiefly engaged, 
for the most part in conjunction with Jonson, on these Masks and 
Entertainments, and with such success “that for variety of Sceans, 
Machines, Habits, and well ordering of them, in the judgement of all 
forraign Embassadors and strangers, they exceeded whatever of that 
kind were presented in any other Court of Christendom besides.” 
To this period of Interludes we may ascribe, with Walpole, those fine, 
but overloaded, examples of Jones’s work which he calls “ King 
James’ Bastard Gothic,” as the inner court of St. John’s College 
at Oxford. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, died on the 6th of November, 1612: 
and, at his death, the office of Surveyor of the Works to his House- 
hold, which Jones had held since 1610, ceased. Finding, perhaps, 


that a new appointment was not immediately forthcoming, in the 


Spring, probably, of the following year he made his second and last 
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journey into Italy. It was during this visit that a large number of 
the notes in the Palladio at Worcester College were made; and at 
Rome, where he bought pictures for the Earl of Arundel, he filled 
the little sketch book in the parchment cover with the green strings, 
now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, with notes and 
sketches, the work apparently of a few days in January, 1614. Here 
we find a most careful analysis of antique draperies and costume, as 
if made for future use in the Masks: also anatomical studies, studies 
of the proportions of figures, and studies of statues and of pictures 
amongst which are certain inscribed, “ Rafael,” “M. Angelo” and 
“parmegano.” A great many of the drawings in the book are of 
heads, one of great beauty, such that, having seen it we can under- 
stand the words of Vandyck when he said of Jones that “in designing 
with his pen” he was “not to be equalled by whatsoever great 
masters of his time, for boldness, softness, sweetness, and sureness of 
his touches.” 

In 1615, on the death of Simon Basil, being appointed the King’s 
Surveyor of Works, he returned to England. It was on this occasion 
that he bore that witness of his devotion to his art “which exceeds 
all Examples, and may for ever be a President unto the servants of 
Great Princes.” For the Office of His Majesty’s Works having, in 
the time of his predecessor, contracted a great debt; ‘“ He was sent 
for to the Lords of His Majesties most Honorable Privy Counsel, 
to give them His opinion, what course might be taken to ease His 
Majesty of it, the Exchequer being empty, and the Workmen 
clamorous. When He of His own accord voluntarily offered, not to 
receive one penny of His own Entertainment, in what kind soever 


due, until the debt was fully discharged.” 


From the date of his appointment till the outbreak of the Civil 
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War, although at the first the Court Masks continued with their former 
magnificence, it is his work as an Architect, work that changed the 
whole fashion of English Architecture, which makes this the most 
remarkable period to us of his life, and a chief time of English Art. 
Chapman, in his dedication to Jones of his translation of Muszeus, 1616, 
penetrating, like Blake, all things to their most secret heart, touches 
upon the innovations of Jones very acutely. “Ancient Poesy, and 
ancient Architecture,” he says, “requiring to their excellence a like 
creating and proportionable rapture, and being alike overtopt by the 
monstrous Babels of our modern barbarism, their unjust obscurity 
letting no glance of their truth and dignity appear but to passing few, 
to passing few is their least appearance to be presented. Yourself then 
being a chief of that few by whom both are apprehended, and their 
beams worthily measured and valued, this little light of the one I 
could not but object, and publish to your choice apprehension ; 
especially for your most ingenuous love to all Works in which the 
ancient Greek Souls have appeared to you.” This term of Chapman’s, 
“The Monstrous Babels of our modern barbarism,” is scarcely too 
strong a censure of much Elizabethan work; whilst “ your choice 
apprehension of the ancient Greek Souls” very justly expresses 
Jones’ love of severity and simplicity. He had found Architec- 
ture extravagant with faults akin to the worst excesses of the 
Euphuists; he left it restrained by the most perfect culture the 
world could give him, and filled with his own enchanting soul. 
Though much of Gothic detail and ways of building remained in the 
early part of King James’ reign, mingled with strange distortions of 
Classic forms; the spirit of Gothic had for ever passed away. The 


Elizabethans were perpetually striving to regain this departed temper, 


and re-create the old Gothic under the semblance of Ionic pilasters 
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and egregious arabesques. That was impossible ; for Gothic was as 
much the unconscious expression of the Middle Ages as were the 
temples of Athens of the Ancient Greek souls. Jones instinctively 
knew this. He knew also that architecture to him must ever be 
the effort of an individual, not the outcome of an age, and his art 
must therefore be eminently traditional or Classic. Now the great 
law of Classic, or traditional architecture, is the predominance of the 
horizontal over the vertical lines; while that of Gothic, or spon- 
taneous architecture, is the ascendency of the vertical over the 
horizontal: for Classic, with its lines stretching over the earth, was 
the architecture of enjoyment; Gothic, with its spires and thousand 
pinnacles, the architecture of aspiration. But men, nor was Jones 
excepted of them, had lost the zest of Medieval days, and had found 
that, with all its vices, there was still something in the philosophy of 
Epicurus that was just and worthy. No example, I think, of his 
work shows Jones’ acceptance of these things more clearly than 
the Church of St. Catherine Cree in Leadenhall Street. The old 
church, where Holbein was buried, and which seemed “ to bee a very 
olde thing, since the building whereof the high streete hath beene so 
often raysed by pauementes, that now men are faine to descende into 
the saide Church by diuers steppes, seuen in number,” was, it is said, 
pulled down in 1628, and the present Church finished in 1630. But 


there are many things which incline me to place the rebuilding 


several years earlier, perhaps anterior even to 1613; especially the 


three circular pediments and the fantastical parapet that originally 
surmounted the south front, and which were replaced by the 
present plain parapet between 1733 and 1838. At the same time 
a square turret, which Jones had designed, and the old Perpen- 


dicular windows, were destroyed, and the present bell-cot and belfry 
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windows worked into the Gothic tower of 1504. A plain parapet 
also, in all parts of the church, took the place of Jones’ strange 
device, of which a mere fragment may yet be traced on the West 
Front, between the tower and the end of the Nave. Inigo Jones, in 
rebuilding this church, though he retains the general arrangement of 
the Gothic architects, their arcade and clerestory, together with 
much of their detail, as their vaulting, their cusps, and their mullions, 
yet nowhere does he violate the Classic spirit, nowhere are the 
horiontal lines broken, because he felt that his life was not spent in 
reaching after the aspirations of Medizvalism, but after a new 
morality, the sensuous discipline of Art: therefore thus much he 
took from the Gothic builders, thus much and no more. 

But to turn from the reasons of his perfected work to the work 
itself. Of this there is, perhaps, no finer example than the Ban- 
queting House at Whitehall, now the Chapel Royal, so long as we 
remember these two things :—that the plinths in the balustrade were 
to have carried statues, and that the present building is, compara- 
tively speaking, but an insignificant portion of the palace as first 
planned by Jones, one of the two side blocks, in fact, separated 
from each other by a central and larger block exceeding them 
in height by another story; the three forming together the east 
side of the great central court, which measured 740 by 378 
feet. Of the whole palace, there are the drawings on rollers 
at Worcester College, probably by Webb, the unsatisfactory 
plates of Kent, and the still more unsatisfactory series of Colin 
Campbell, together with some few odd drawings in the Soane 
Museum and elsewhere. But as all these designs contain errors of 
taste which any real study of the portion erected would not allow 
us for a moment to ascribe to Jones, I am inclined to think, with 


s 
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Walpole, that these various plates and drawings are a cento from his 
sketches, and done from no finished design. Much, however, 
remains to us of the palace that would have exceeded all palaces, 
even the Escurial, the building that might have held the Titians, the 
Mantegnas, the Rafaels, and all the pictures and sculpture of Charles; 
its front of a thousand feet of columns and statues, its seven courts, 
chief amongst which was the surprising circular or Persian court, 
with its many orders and caryatides crowned with a crown of statues. 
But let us not search too nearly into this unsubstantial fabric ; rather 
let it be 


‘A wilderness of building, sinking far, 


And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth,” 
divining it, perchance, in our minds, as at times haply one might 
dare to call back from the Ivory Gate visions of the tomb of Julius 
or of the unwritten soul of Keats. 
The present Banqueting House was commenced in 1619, six 
months after the old building had been destroyed by fire, and it was 


> 


finished within two years; the Master Mason being Nicholas Stone, 
the sculptor of the shrouded figure of Donne in the choir of St. Paul’s. 
From a “base of rustique” rises the first order, which is Ionic, 


the capitals and entablature of which first tell of the growing richness 


of the order above, which the architect intended to close magnificently 


in the statues of the gods standing against the heavens, In the 
second, or “compound order,” an entasis in the columns and pilasters, 
fuller than that of the lower order, brings additional life into the 
work and leads the eye up, through the band of ornament in the 
frieze and capitals, to the pedestals for the statues, each statue 
repeating a capital beneath it; while the growth of the whole is 


aided throughout by most subtle relations of proportion both of the 
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chief parts and of the details. The gradually increased richness of this 
elevation is as organic and reasonable as the growth of a plant whose 
lines become less restrained until they at length burst into a crown of 
flowers ; and yet, with all its luxuriance, it is as broad and simple as the 
most classic of buildings, and the reason is simple, for none of the 
surfaces are broken, and all the ornament is, theoretically, in shadow. 

It is well also to notice the manner in which the capitals have 
been thought of as masses, and the volutes and leaves as minor 
masses; and the superb art with which these masses are echoed 
along the frieze, in the wreaths and masks, exquisitely connecting 
capital after capital, weaving them into a decorative whole. This 
band of sculpture has a beauty and fitness akin to the best Florentine 
work, and equalled by no architectural carving that 1 know of in 
London. Certainly it is above all comparison with the florid wreaths 
that Wren finely placed on his halls and churches. 

Here, lastly, as in everything he did, is particularly marked 
Jones’s orthodox use of the classic orders, the result of his long 
study of Palladio and Vitruvius. 

In contrast to this palace of Whitehall, before we pass on to 
something more nearly connected with it, let us stop to see how our 
master treated an ordinary street of houses. The whole of the 
south side of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was origi- 
nally built from the designs of Jones, tradition says, at the expense 
of the Jesuits, and was to have formed one side of a square which, 
like the greater part of his essays in architecture, was never com- 
pleted: and as the north side was not built until nearly a century 
later, this tradition may not unreasonably be accepted. Of this 
series of houses, only two, Nos. 55 and 56, or what is more probable, 


one house divided into two, remains. The character of the cut brick- 
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work between the first and second floor windows of No. 55 would 
seem to date it anterior to his second visit to Italy, and also that 
form of capital so peculiar to him, and which is presently made 
perfect at Whitehall, is here exaggerated in a manner suggestive of 
an early period. But how prodigal of effect is the cornice, broad, 
delicate, and yet so bold :—broad in its treatment, exquisitely delicate 
in its mouldings, and bold, beyond imitation, in the light and shade 
thrown by the eaves. With what advantage might the builders of 
our new London study this little example of our master’s art; for 
this could unerringly show them, if indeed anything were able, 
that coarseness is not boldness, neither is meanness delicacy. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, had at length, in 1622, given up 
York House in the Strand to George Villiers, first Duke of Buck- 


ingham. Villiers was assassinated in 1628. It was during this interval 


of six years that he borrowed the stone collected for the repairs at 


Old St. Paul’s, and employed Jones to design the Water Gate still 
remaining on the Thames Embankment near Charing Cross, as a first 
step towards the rebuilding of York House. Campbell says it was 
erected in 1626, and there is no reason to suppose this is incorrect. 
In Hollar’s drawing in the Pepysian Library, the river surrounds, 
on the three sides, a plain plinth supporting the gate, which plinth 
extends in front of the bases of the columns so as to form a 
platform, from which a broad flight of steps, equal in width to the 
space between the two outer columns of the river front, leads to the 
water. We now not only look down upon it, as it stands in a hole 
away from the river, but the plinth and steps, if they still exist, are 
completely buried ; so that we see it shorn of its proper height and 
deprived of the reason of its existence. The felicity of its propor- 


tions has long been praised ; not so its simplicity and the largeness 
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of scale on which it is conceived: yet the quality which here is most 
worthy of our study is, I think, the sense of fitness which it reveals. 

Of the palace that Jones had hoped to raise behind it, all that a 
diligent search could discover was a drawing at Oxford for an 
enriched and panelled ceiling, decorated with gold and blue, and 
bearing the motto of Buckingham, “ FIDEI CORTICVLA CRVx,” inscribed 
on the frieze. There is nothing on the drawing definitely to tell us 
that it was intended for York House, but as the same motto is cut 
on the frieze at the back of the water-gate, this seems sufficient 
ground for the supposition. Dallaway speaks of a painted ceiling 
like that at Whitehall, though I can find no other mention of such. 
But this comparatively slight relic is sufficient to show us the 
palatial character of building to which this grand rugged gate was 
intended as a foil. Magnificently would the fine sense of texture 
obtained by the contrast of the severe Tuscan pillars and the strange 
elongated keystones with the great masses of rusticated work have 
told against the delicate breadth and richness of a frontispiece, like 
that of the Banqueting House. Here, too, as at Whitehall, we 
find his accustomed concentration and reserved use of ornament ; 
the decorative placing of the escallop shells finely preparing the eye 
for the masterly masses of carved work above. Nor must we forget 
that the low side walls yet mark the original height of the walls of 
the garden terrace up to which the river once flowed. In those 
days who would might have rowed quietly up to the gate, and 
standing on the steps have seen through its repeated archway John 
of Bologna’s Cain and Abel in the garden beyond; and would not 
have been surprised if, having passed into that enchanted plot, he 
should have found Francis Bacon walking there. 


Yet these are but exterior examples: of his interiors, however, 
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not so large a number have escaped the hand of the last two cen- 


turies. Somerset House, Shaftesbury House, Physicians College, 


‘‘my lo Matrauers his house at loatsbury,” S‘' Peter Killigrew’s “ in 
y® black fryers,” no longer exist ; whilst the houses in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Covent Garden have been too frequently patched and 
altered, especially inside, to give any adequate idea of their first state. 
But Ashburnham House remains, hemmed in by the cloisters and 
conventual buiidings of the canons of Westminster. Here is the 
same restraint, the same breadth with boldness, the same simplicity 
with richness, but altered to the new conditions of light, and coupled 
with a certain picturesqueness proper to interior effects ; a picturesque- 
ness, however, very different from that unreasonable bringing together 
of what is wholly unlooked for which characterizes our modern 
houses. That is the picturesqueness of fashion which passes, this is 
the picturesqueness of mind which endures: for throughout the 
continued change of effect which is seen by ascending its largely 
planned staircase, everywhere beneath the apparent confusion are the 
order and repetition which are the first part of architecture. But the 
relief-work with which our master here enchants his ceilings, cornices 
and walls, chiefly attracts the eye by its difference from the ornament 
which our modern architects scatter over their buildings. We have 
already noticed the felicity of the decoration on the frieze of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall. As that for stone, so this for 
plaster is equally admirable: the design on the broad ribs of the 
ceiling of the drawing room is as fine and delicate as Florentine 
work. The upper wreath of the cupola over the staircase has all the 
forms and decorative placement of Luca della Robbia’s bands of 
Italian fruits and flowers; while the lower wreath, with the same 


charm of light and shade, might have been gathered from our own 
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English gardens. But besides this Italian exquisiteness, they have a 
strength and directness which is altogether of England, yet without a 
taint of her vulgarity or her coarseness; and upon the whole is set 
the seal of the times of Charles the First. 

There is yet another little work of his, weather worn, mutilated 
and forgotten, still remaining within a few yards of the busiest part of 
Tottenham Court Road, which is worthy of a brief notice. In 1634 
had died his “ancient poor friend,” George Chapman, “silently 
glanced that, like a thunder-bolt, looked to have shook and struck the 
firmament.” He died on the twelfth day of May, and was buried in 
the yard on the south side of the church of St. Giles in the Fields, 
that was presently to hold the ashes of Andrew Marvell. “Soon 
after,” says Anthony a Wood, “ was a monument erected over his 
grave, built after the way of the old Romans by the care and charge 
of his most beloved friend Inigo Jones; whereon is this engraven, 
Georgius Chapmannus, poeta Homericus, Philosophus verus (etsi 
Christianus poeta) plusquam celebris, Etc.” The little monument 
still stands on the south side of the modern church of St. Giles; but 
a new slab has been let into it, bearing a different incription from that 
which Wood gives. 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, though commenced in 1631, was not 
finished till 1638, being consecrated by Juxon on the 27th September 
in that year. It seems to have been the last of his works, certainly 
the last of any importance. But meanwhile the troubles of the king 
had accumulated; and in 1642 his standard was raised at Nottingham. 

For two years, from August 1643 to October 1645, Pawlet, 
Marquis of Winchester, had held out Basing, in Hampshire, against 


all the Parliamentary forces ; saying “that if the king had no more 


ground in England but Basing-house, he would adventure it as he 
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did, and so maintain it to the utmost.” At length, however, on 
Tuesday the 14th of October 1645, in the morning after six of the 
clock, Oliver Cromwell took it by storm. “We have had little loss,” 
he writes to Speaker Lenthall, “many of the enemy our men put to 
the sword, and some officers of quality; most of the rest we have 
prisoners, amongst whom the Marquis of Winchester himself and Sir 
Robert Peak, with divers other officers, whom I had ordered to be 
sent up to you.” Of the prisoners, Peak was not the only man that 
loved the Arts, Faithorne was of the number, probably Hollar, and 
certainly Inigo Jones; while Robinson the player was killed. The 
plunder of the soldiers consequent upon the taking of Basing House, 
continued all Tuesday night; by Thursday morning, they had hardly 


left one gutter about the House. ‘“ And what the soldiers left, the fire 


took hold on: which made more than ordinary haste; leaving nothing 


but bare walls and chimneys in less than twenty hours.” Jones’ 
loyalty, in this instance, cost him £345 composition. 

Once again and once only do we catch sight of him before he 
passes away to his long home. He and Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, 
were forced, secretly and with their own hands, to bury their money 


in Lambeth Marsh, lest their workmen should betray them for the 


sake of reward. 


“Q TIMES most bad ! 
Without the scope 
Of hope 
Of better to be had!” 


The rest is a brief chronicle of sorrow and of disappointment. 
He had lived to see Charles, from an upper window of his own 
Banquetting House, bow “his comely Head down as upon a bed.” 
He had lived to see the statues on his portico of Old St. Paul's 


“ despitefully thrown down and broken in pieces.” Not one of his 
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great designs had he been allowed to carry out. Greenwich, Castle 
Ashby, Stoke Park, York House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and above all 
the Palace of Whitehall remain mere fragments of what Jones had 
intended them. Desigris for palaces, cathedrals, and noble houses 
he had elaborated in surprising numbers. Drawing after drawing 
he had pathetically marked “not taken.” Now no longer was there 
any hope of the realization of these his great schemes, but only “grief 
for the fatal calamity.” 

He died at Somerset House in the Strand, June the 21st, 1652, 
and was buried with his father and mother in the former church of 
St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, on the 26th day of the same month. He 
was never married. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. It is not until 
we begin to study Architecture that the essential conditions of art 
are unmistakeably and irrefutably brought before us. Inigo Jones 
was no archeologist, as his book entitled, “Stone-heng Restor'd,” 
conclusively shows us; but he was indeed an artist and a lover of 
nature, being among the very earliest of our landscape painters. But 
his was too true a sense of what Art is to allow him to imagine that 
even in the depths of Nature alone, much less in her more superficial 
appearances, as so many of our painters, sculptors, and even poets, 
seem to think, would he find the Alpha and Omega of Art. Well 


he knew that the most a study of Nature can do for us in Archi- 


tecture, or in any art, is to give us “ movement and the last touch of 


life,” and to preserve us from becoming Vanbrughs, or Hawksmoors, 
or Sir William Chambers. She alone can make our work sane, and 
relate it to the times in which it is produced. She alone can make 
our work live so that it may not die. 

More than this Nature cannot do; but more than this Art demands. 


T 
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She demands Form and Style : and form and style, as Goethe tells us, 
are only to be obtained by a study of the antique. But he that had lain 
dead nearly a century before Goethe was born, had in his younger 
years divined this, and “ passed into forrain parts to search out the 
ruines of those ancient Buildings, which in despight of Time itself 
and violence of Barbarians are yet remaining.” He has been com- 
monly accused of studying these buildings for the sake of archzxo- 
logy : he studied them because he knew they would give him Form 
and Style; and the causes of them, Selection, Composition, Con- 
centration, and Subordination. These make Art, Art; and the pos- 
session of them are her essential conditions, Thus it was when in 
after years, having become fully convinced of the truth of his early 
instincts, he compared the designs in Palladio with the ruins them- 
selves that he felt the event proper to be noted in the serious manner 
we have seen, solemnly sealing it with his name. And through this 
study he was led to an orthodox use of the old orders, almost sur- 
prising for so original a mind; at no time suggesting even, as we 
have seen in our survey of his work, anything of the imaginative 
piling together of parts with which his successor, Sir Christopher 
Wren, distinguished his inventions. 

Inigo Jones, unlike the architects of recent times, did not clamour 
perpetually after an architectural style of his own, because he knew 
that locked in the “ hushéd casket” of his soul was the magic secret of 
all architectural style, charm and distinction; not the charm that 
holds the passing hour of fashion, but that which enchants all time; and 


the distinction of which the world is impatient, chafing against it, 


railing at it, insulting it, hating it, and ending by receiving its 


influence and undergoing its law. These two ways of speech, through 


which his spirit might speak to men, were sufficient for him, and the 
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result is that the ancient orders and proportions of Vitruvius have, 
without any external alteration, been transformed into a new architec- 
tural style, as different from all that the world has yet seen, as the 
style of the Renaissance is from the style of the Greeks. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter ; it is of little importance 
what we do, but it is of all importance ow we do it. And this 
perhaps might be worthily commended to those who are continually 
building around the fragments of Jones’ work, to our modern architects. 
Estimable company of tradesmen, so diligent of your construction, 
your sanitation, your economy ; so triumphant in your expedition, so 
glorious in the quantity of your labours ; all of which are so admirable 


and so necessary. Have you not been like Inigo Jones, nay, infinitely 


more than he, studious of the past ; not of the classic only, but also of 


all the Renaissance and all the Gothic buildings which in despite of 


Time itself are still remaining ; in the hope that you might make for 
yourselves an architectural style ? And yet who cares for the acres 
of your labours; who stays to listen and worship? And so you 
think to redeem your failure by the wonder of your appliances. 
Perchance, unhappily, one day it will dawn upon you, that yours is no 
failure of not understanding building, but of not understanding life. 
This Inigo Jones assuredly understood ; living the life, not perhaps 
according to the pattern of Paul, but after the pattern of the Muse, 
certainly. Everything he laid his hand upon bears witness to the 
“fear and trembling” which William Blake thought so necessary to 
great art, and shows how he worked in the faith of a higher purpose 
than the mind can conceive, and in the hope of a more perfect beauty 
than the eye can see; or as he himself loved to express it, “In the 


name of God, Amen.” 


Herpert P. Horne. 





SOME NOTES ON DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI. 


tt HE following notes, on some few pictures in the collec- 

tion of Rossetti’s works, exhibited in the winter of 1883 

at the Royal Academy, were written in all the warmth 

of enthusiasm elicited by that revelation, in unclouded 

brilliancy, of the great sun whose glory the Art world had heretofore 
only partially inferred from transient gleams. They were the spon- 
taneously expressed joy of the disciple at the fully displayed potency 
of one why, from my first knowledge of himself, had granted me the 
rich honour of a friendship that delighted to load me with such 
benefits as he alone had power to bestow. In consenting to their 
publication, I have also been prevailed upon to set down some 
uncemented fragments relative to his character and work. Rossetti 
was so absolutely free from envy, so large-hearted in his ungrudging 
eulogies of others and their work, that his memory, of all men’s I have 
ever known, has the noblest title to generous appraisement. This 
spirit of appreciation was of a liberal inclusiveness little understood. 
I have seen him spend whole evenings in delight over a renewed 
acquaintance with the early designs of Sir John Gilbert, which had 
of old interested him when originally issued in the cheap magazines 
of Rossetti’s youth, commenting warmly on their grace and purity of 
feeling, and felicity and richness of design. Nothing aroused his 


indignation more swiftly and hotly than disparaging criticism of an 


able contemporary :—* The man,” he said, “who on seeing a work 
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with claims to regard does not perceive its beauties before its faults, 
is a conceited fool.” 

In his own practice every step was determined, so that when 
once a design was fairly on the canvas it went on steadily, unhur- 
riedly, and in the main, unalterably upon the well-appointed course 
towards its set goal of perfect beauty. Thus the mere sum of work 
often accomplished in a day was astounding, for when once he 
grappled with his picture he never, when in health, let go his grip 
till daylight failed him. His pictures in every stage were pre- 
sentable. The golden rule which, in painting, he laid down, is never 
to leave the work looking bad, but always to sustain its harmony in 
every stage. He said that he early discovered he had a good eye 
for colour, but in consequence of his efforts to attain other essentials 
of Art, there was a period when this aptitude appeared of an uncertain 
kind; and with regard to painting in oil, that when he had acquired 
lightness of hand its chief technical difficulty was overcome. And I 
am not alone in experiencing how bountiful he was in giving from the 
full treasure-stores of his knowledgé and experience, with what 
singular ability he could expand the grounds for a prescribed method 
of work, and how infallibly and helpfully he set his finger on the 
weak spot in any composition. As bountiful also in relieving the 
distressed, I have known him appealed to for help by persons with 
whom, in some position of service, he had in years long past been 
brought into slight acquaintance. Their hope had not beguiled 
them, for all his sympathies were at once in activity, taking counsel 
and pains to discover by what means he could most efficiently lift 
them out of their adversity. And while this was the temper of his 


heart to mere acquaintances, if the trouble was that of a close friend, 


he importuned, both personally and by correspondence, his whole 
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circle of intimacy until he had the joy of accumulating relief more 
substantial than his own means could afford. 

He was wont to say that the difficulties of design and painting, 
imperiously demanding stern application and unbending resolution to 
surmount them, had restrained him from his natural inclination to lie 
on his back and write poetry all day, and had been a powerful motor 
for good in his life and character; and these difficulties he never 
evaded, but even during his last years, and when suffering from 
enfeebled health, he bravely braced himself to meet and conquer 
them. One evening, when the fine full-length figure, holding an open 
book and honeysuckle, called “The Day-Dream,” was nearly com- 
pleted, I found him standing far off from it in the dusky light, and 
searching it critically. “It seems to me,” he said, “that the lower 
limbs are too short: what do you think?” An examination com- 
pelled me to endorse his fears. It was enough. Condemnation to 
effacement of full half the picture was instantly passed. Long sprays 


of young sycamore, rich with the ruddy buds of early spring, crossed 


before the lady’s green skirt. That sacrificed, it was not possible to 


save the foliage, and the season was too far advanced for fresh 
reference to Nature. The first necessary step therefore was to copy 
these on to a clean canvas; that done, he determinately scraped out 
the large erring surface, corrected the proportions of the figure, 
and then calmly repainted all, striking lastly the sycamore boughs 
into their new places, from the rescued studies. 

An even more signal example of this unflagging pursuit of per- 
fection occurred after the conclusion of the long and uncertain nego- 
tiations attending the purchase of his great picture, “ Dante’s Dream,” 
for the Corporation Gallery of Liverpool. In his judgment the 


figure of one of the two ladies, attendant at the bedside of the dead 
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Beatrice, called for an improved disposition of her drapery. He 
would not suffer the picture to leave his hands until he had gone 
through the toil of making new studies in order to repaint this lady's 
dress, which he did with much added grace as the result of this 
wholly gratuitous labour. Many such instances might be recited, 
but these are enough to exemplify what was present to the mind of 
his friend, James Smetham, when he wrote of “that occult, reiterated, 
breathless labour which is apprehended by but one man in two 
thousand, even of the intelligent :—that of having things right at ‘the 
price of Blood.’ But it tells in the long run, and you will come out 
conqueror. In two different ways, I see and admire the stern toil of 
Ford Madox Brown and.D. G. Rossetti. No one knows what work 
costs these men, and how profitable it is to see their example.” This 
was written so long ago as 1871. 

Two remarks arise out of the mention of the “ Dante’s Dream.” 
First, that the problems to be solved in getting all the diverse and 
wealthy parts of so large a picture, in which there is not an inch of 
empty void, into harmony of relation, were vastly more subtle and 


perplexing than are met with in the conduct of small works ; and that 


the sore grapple with them had strengthened and widened his powers 


in an extraordinary degree, so that from this picture he dated a 
greater mastery in all his craft, and a style enlarged and ennobled. 
He held that the “ Lilliputian leanings” of English picture-buyers 
are prejudicial to the development of the grandest qualities of design. 
And secondly, when urged by friends to use these enriched powers 
in painting some one or other of the many wonderful inventions he 
had wrought out in pen and ink, he would bemoan that such was 
always his own passionate longing, but that the taste of picture-buyers 


set so little in the direction of imaginative art, that a commission for 
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such a work, save in the one instance of the ‘‘ Dante’s Dream,” was as 
much beyond his expectation as it was outside his experience. Once 
with sad emphasis he said, “I am ashamed to belong to a profession 
in which the possession of intellect is rather a disqualification than an 
advantage :” for unique in beauty as are his varied female heads, they 
give but faint glimmerings of the glory of imaginative invention that 
blazes blindingly forth in such designs as, “ Mary Magdalene at the 
House of Simon the Pharisee,” “ Hamlet and Ophelia,” the great 
Iliad drawing, the illustrations to Tennyson’s poems, and in the series 
of designs illustrating the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. It 
was in a mood of despondency begotten of such considerations, when 
we had been talking of the mechanical drudgeries in which William 
Blake wore out so much of his grand soul, of the ill-requited genius 
of James Smetham and of others related to these in noble aim, that 
he wound up with “Yes, the men of imagination in England have 
always been as a persecuted sect.” 

It may be fitting here to add a word with regard to the Sonnet on 
Blake’s work-room and death-room. One evening I took to Rossetti 
a sketch of this hallowed room, and he became so deeply interested 
in it and the description of its details and environments that he said, 
“ If you will give me a copy of the sketch, I will write you a Sonnet.” 
It was as usual late ere I left him that night, certainly after eleven. 
Great was my surprise therefore to receive, by an early post next 
day, the following Sonnet which must have poured hot from his mind, 
in this first mould, immediately after my departure and been sent to 


the post straightway, his frequent custom up to midnight :— 


“ This is the place. Even here the dauntless soul, 


The unflinching hand wrought on, till in that nook, 
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As on this very bed, his life partook 
New birth & passed. Yon river’s distant shoal, 

Past the steep byway’s teeming gully-hole, 

Faced his work-table, whence his eyes would stare 

Not unto any sight that met them there 

But to the unfettered irreversible goal. 

This cupboard, Holy of Holies, held the cloud 

Of his soul writ & limned ; this other one, 

His true wife’s charge, full oft to their abode 

Yielded for daily bread the martyr’s stone, 

Ere yet their food might be that Bread alone, 

The Words now home-heard from the mouth of God.” 
May, 1880. 


This Sonnet, considerably corrected, was afterwards included in 
the volume of “ Ballads and Sonnets,” under the title :— 

“ William Blake. 
(To Frederic Shields, on his Sketch of Blake’s work-room and death- 
room, 3, Fountain Court, Strand.) ” 

To revert to the designs for the parable of the Wicked Husband 
men. The two selected here,—two out of a series of seven cartoons 
for stained glass, executed for the church of St. Martin at Scar- 
borough,—will speak for themselves to all seeing eyes. In the first, 
the king and his son, having fenced and planted the vineyard, survey 
approvingly the busy husbandry of those in whose care they have 
placed it. In the other, the fourth of the series, the son is seen, in 
princely dignity, bound before the leader of his envious and revolting 
servants, one of whom is evidently accusing him; while another with 
relentless insistency is urging upon the hesitating chief the folly of 
U 
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letting “this man go.” His indecision is cut short by a woman, who, 
unremarked by him, touches the hilt of the sword in his irresolute 
grasp, and signs to a ruthless wretch behind to stab the Heir in 
the back. These designs would tempt me to say too much, but I 
cannot let them pass without directing attention to the horizontal 
opposition, at either side of the composition, of the woman’s murderous 
finger with the keen knife of the assassin as a characteristic example 
of Rossetti’s cunning art in telling his story, in which he stands 
second to no man in the whole realm of art. One of the most 
delicately subtle instances of the imaginative intensity of his design 
may be seen by those who care to search in the published photo- 
graph of the “Mary Magdalene.” There look at Simon the 
Pharisee. Any painter would have made his lips full of scorn, but 
who, save Rossetti, would have let us into his heart and expressed 
his self-righteous loathing of this “ manner of woman” by his eyes, 
closed against her very sight? And near by, in beauty supremely 
exalted by this antagonism, are the pitying eyes that, knowing all 
she is, draw her to his feet and melt with pardons. 

That the painter must have owed much to the direction given 
to his taste by his noble mother, may justly be inferred from one 
slight incident he related of his boyhood, when on his first visit to 
the National Collection, having expressed a child’s admiration at 
sight of the large and pretentious picture of “Christ Healing the 
Sick,” by Sir B. West, which then occupied a prominent position 
in the Gallery, she warned him that the figure of Christ was “com- 
monplace and expressionless.” Given all the fulness of a fond 
mother’s hopes, scarcely can we suppose her to have conceived how 


rich was the ground into which such seeds fell, and how generous 


was to be the fruitage soon to arise therefrom in new and living forms 
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of Sacred Art, of which the animating Spirit finds poetic utterance 
with such beauty and stimulating power in the three Sonnets entitled, 
“Old and New Art.” 

When a young man, full of the spirit of revolt against effete 
canons, and acquainted with the works of Michael Angelo only 
through the reflections, distorted and exaggerated, presented of them 
by the old engravers, Rossetti had been accustomed to question and 
even to contemn the claims of the great Florentine to supremacy. 
But often has he expressed to me with what wondering homage he 
regarded the revelation of his genius first made to him through the 
autotypes of the Frescoes on the roof of the Sistine Chapel, issued 
by M. Braun. They had, he said, effected a revolution in his ideas 


of design; and a not infrequent pleasure of his evenings was to have 


these autotypes spread before him, and with renewed zest enjoy the 


feast. In like manner there are surely not a few who will find 
delight in once again reverting to the kingly banquet spread three 


years ago, to which these succeeding notes have reference. 


No. 292. Bethlehem Gate. Lent by Miss Heaton. The Holy 
Family are being led away to the right by one angel, while another 
is closing a door through which can be seen the slaughter of the 
children. 1862. Water colour, 18 by 15} in.* 

For epic completeness, for concentrated presentation of all the 
aspects of the subject treated in the single survey the painter can 
command, Art can show little indeed to equal this small water colour 
drawing. How familiar we have been made, on the one side, with 


* This and the six following notices are extracted from the Royal Academy 
Catalogue of the Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, 1883. 
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the massacre of the Bethlehem innocents, from Giotto’s monumental 
treatment down to Tintoret’s wild tornado of wolfish mercenaries, 
with desperate mothers and slaughtered babes; and, on the other, 
with dark flights by night of Joseph, with the Virgin Mother and 
Child, into Egypt upon an ass. Rossetti’s imaginative vision suffers 
no such divided sight of subjects, without any relation to a mind 
ignorant of the Gospel story. All is present before him, and he will 
show you all. You shall understand wherefore this slaughter and this 
flight, and its spiritual significance. Not of their own will do they 
flee, for an angel with firm sure stride, bearing a palm branch held 
swordwise for victorious defence, leads forth by the hand that 
quivering woman, through whose heart the clash of the murderous 
steel already pierces in anticipation, as she darkly huddles her child 
within the folds of her mantle. It is the Virgin Mother; for the 


mystic sign of the Spirit guides their way in peace, far from the 


murderous jealousy of the Edomite tyrant, of whose bloody work 


within that littie city we catch one shuddering glance, ere another 
angel shuts the vain wrath within its fixed bounds of restraint, as he 
closes the gate against all pursuit. The terrors of that night of 
warning are behind, but the new day gleams over the dark hills 
sanguine with the portent of sorrows yet ordained to be consummated 
in the blood of the Innocent One. 

Let us still look together at this unoppressed freedom of imagina- 
tion ever characterizing his treatment of themes which appear bowed 
beneath the crushing burden of the precedent of centuries, when the 


modern artist attempts their re-creation. 


No. 364. The Passover inthe Holy Family. Lent by the Trustees 
of the Ruskin Drawing School, Oxford. Water-colour, 16 by 17 in. 
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For again we have, in this unfinished drawing, not a variation upon 
an oft-rendered traditional treatment, but a salient example of his 
imaginative originality in a conception as touching and lovely as it is 
unprecedented. 

In the background, slightly sketched in pencil, are discernable, 
with the newly slain Paschal lamb, the figures of Joseph and Anne, 
kindling the fires. Central in the picture, standing against the vine- 
clad door-post of the lowly Nazareth home, is the boy Saviour, clad in a 
long tunic of crimson dye, his eyes fixed in meditation as he holds a 
bowl filled with the blood of the spotless victim, from which Zacharias 
sprinkles the lintel with a bunch of hyssop; while the Virgin Mother, 
her face of the most tender and pensive loveliness, stoops to gather 
the ordained herbs of bitterness, and the youthful Forerunner kneels 


at the feet of the Lamb of God humbly binding his shoe’s latchet. 


Nothing is lacking in completion of the beautiful idea, for within the 
g g P 


house is seen the spread table, with the wine and unleavened bread, 


set in order for the sacred supper. 


No. 288. “Ecce Ancilla Domini.”—The Annunciation. Lent 
by William Graham, Esq. The angel Gabriel on the left, holding a 
lily in his hand, appearing to the Virgin, who is rising from a couch ; 
blue sky seen through an opening on the left. 1850. Panel, 284 by 
17 in. 

Nor is this picture less a triumph of spiritual perception. It is the 
announcement of the miraculous conception : “ Fear not, Mary, thou 
shalt conceive and bring forth a son.” Within the sanctuary of her 
white chamber, half risen from her white bed, awakened from her pure 
virgin sleep by the brightness of the angelic visitant, her chaste face 


appears as if troubled at the heavenly ambassador's saying, for she is 
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casting in her mind “what manner of salutation this should be,” 
scarce witting whether she yet dreams or wakes as she slowly realises 
that God has regarded her low estate, and that from henceforth all 
generations shall call her Blessed. There is but little comparable to 
this for poetic loveliness and fitness of idea in the most spiritual of the 
inventions of those great masters of religious art who have made this 


theme most their own :— 


“ She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all,—yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed : 


Because the fulness of the time was come.” 


Of this picture, now happily gracing our National Gallery, it is 
worthy of record to the lasting honour of Rossetti’s two early friends, 
Mr. Madox Brown and Mr. Holman Hunt, that consequent upon 
the zeal of their persistent praises, it was originally purchased by a 
Belfast gentleman, named Macracken, but the transaction was almost 
wrecked by his expressed desire to submit the picture to Mr. Ruskin’s 
judgment before deciding, a proposition which called forth a fiery 
repudiation from the young painters, justly conscious that the work 
spoke eloquently enough its own merits. It was after this, that Mr. 
Ruskin made his first acquaintance with Rossetti’s work in a small 
picture of “ Dante and Beatrice,” and quickly showed his warm 
appreciation by acquiring drawing after drawing direct from Rossetti’s 
own hand. 

There was another most original, though less noble and more 
fanciful sketch in water colour for the same subject, in the Burlington 


Club collection, where the Virgin laves her hands in a clear stream 


studded over with water lilies ; while, in the midst of tall white lilies 
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that throng its banks, appears the messenger of divine grace, his 


golden wings forming the figure of a cross as they enfold his body. 


No. 287. Found. Lent by William Graham, Esq. The scene 
is laid at early dawn near one of the bridges over the Thames. In 
the foreground is the figure of a girl crouching bya wall, and a young 
countryman in a smock grasping her by the hand; near them a cart 
in which is a calf. Unfinished; begun 1853, touched upon at various 
dates afterwards. Canvas, 36 by 314 in. 

Found! How long, how agonizingly sought, let the passionate 
mien of this young drover tell; but where shall we look in the whole 
cycle of Art for such a face as the found one, set pallid as a moon- 
stone within its golden masses of dishevelled hair, with its quivering 
nostrils, and lids and lips compressed against sight of him whom once 
she joyed to see, against word to him whom once she loved to answer ? 
Could she thrust herself through that dark brick wall that shuts in 


the graveyard,* and be buried quick out of his way, she would. 


“Hold me?—me? Hold me not!” her silent wrestling seems 


to say, “ No more can I return to innocence and your old true love, 
than that once pure white calf, all soiled now with the dank stain of 
the defiled byre straw, can break its meshes and escape the fate that 
dooms it a sacrifice to the insatiable maw of this great city that lies 
darkly under the portentous crimsonf light of the sad returning 


day. 


* The sketch for the picture showed the monumental stones of a graveyard with 
iron railings that surmounted the wall. 

+ For this and other things, all contributive to the impression of the drowsy 
stillness of early morning in London, lay in the purpose of the painter, had he lived to 
complete this picture. 
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No. 297. The Beloved, or The Bride. Lent by George Rae, 
Esq. In illustration of the words in the “ Song of Solomon,” “ My 
beloved is mine, and I am his,” &c. A group of six half-length 
female figures; one in the centre in a green figured robe, her hands 
holding back a green veil over her head ; four other figures, one on 
either side of her, and two behind; in front a negress, holding up a 
vase of roses ; overhead are the leaves and blossoms of an orange- 
tree. 1865-6. Repainted in 1873. Panel, 334 by 30 in. 

Of what exquisite purity is the painting of the Bride’s fair face, 
surrounded by her beautiful companions; their eyes all eagerly 
observant of the effect of her loveliness on the approaching bride- 
groom, her eyes resting in confident repose as with both hands she 
withdraws her bridal veil to receive his gaze. Mark the superb 
artistic skill that contrasts her with the child negress holding in her 
hands a golden goblet filled with pale yellow and faint blush roses 
whose mingled tints form a sphere of soft carnations that bring the 
otherwise too preponderant mass of flesh colours above into the lower 
half of the picture. 

The varied beauty of the heads shows faultless drawing, and the 
subordinate parts are full of artistic craft in their choice and execu- 
tion, as, for example, the most daring contrast of the scarlet enamelled 
aigrette against the Bride's fair brows, with the ruby-jewelled gold 
and silver filagree circlet that relieves the dark skin of the negress’s 
chest. The whole picture is a full cup of luscious sweetness without 


one drain of bitterness or imperfection. 


No. 293. Beata Beatrix. Lent by Lord Mount-Temple. 


Intended to illustrate symbolically the death of Beatrice as treated in 


the “Vita Nuova.” Half-length life-size figure of Beatrice in a 
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trance, seated at a gallery overlooking the city of Florence; in front 
of her is a sun-dial, which points to the hour of her departure ; a 
crimsom bird is bearing to her the poppy, emblem of the sleep of 
death ; Dante and the Angel of Love are depicted watching in the 
background. 1863. Canvas, 34 by 27 in. 

Painted from his wife, when she thus sat under the fainting 
lassitude of sickness: the nerveless hands supinely crossed, she sits in 
the shadow of death, but it is a shadow that drinks in the tinges of 
the glowing eve, lighting up the edges of her golden hair with a 
corona of beatifying light. 

“ They have howled about me, saying one and another that he 
could not paint. Let them look at the closed eyes of this figure and 
then say so, if they dare.” So spake to me an academician painter, 


well known to fame, on the opening day. 


No. 298. La Ghirlandata. Lent by William Graham, Esq. 
Half-length figure of a girl in green, seated, surrounded by flowers, 
playing a musical instrument ; head of an angel seen on either side. 
1873. Canvas, 45} by 344 in. 

This picture furnishes another example of that exquisite craft of 
Rossetti’s art, by which the two lovely angelic faces on either side, 
that bend in enraptured listening to the Cecilian Melody, are wrought 
into unity with her own by the garland of honeysuckle and pale roses 
that crowns her harp. The dark purple monkshood here _har- 
monizes with the cool green tones of the drapery, as the jonquils in 
the “ Veronica Veronese” do with the rich warm greens that rule its 
treatment. And in this place, one might well find an open door to 


enter upon his love of flowers with which he, beyond all other 


painters, ever delighted to enrich the imagery, as well as the 


xX 
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brilliancy, of his pictures, For to revert to “ Found,” how tenderly 


the cowslips in the drover’s cap tell of the sweet spring banks by 


which he has passed into the city’s stony paths to meet the wintry 


death of hope; and how much would be lost to the picture of 
“ Dante's Dream” were it without the scattered poppies that fade 
upon the sad floor of the chamber of Death. 

And it would follow to speak of his varied mastery of all tones, 
as of white in the “ Ancilla Domini” and “ Monna Vanna;” of 
crimson in the “Sybilla Palmifera” and “ Fiammetta;” of green in 
“The Day-Dream” and many others; of blue in the “ Mariana,” 
“ Proserpine,” and “ The Blue Bower,” and the golden glory of such 
a drawing as the “ Hesterna Rosa.” 

As one has well said who entered deeply into the spirit of that 
unexampled exhibition: “ Whoso enters this chamber cannot but 
feel instinctively and immediately that it is haunted, that he is in the 
presence of an oracle, that he confronts a challenger.” .And ‘as we 
withdraw from these beauty-haunted chambers of the palace of Art, 
and render thanks for the genius that was empowered to create so 
much loveliness, we hear, what the lover of the Blessed Damozel 
heard as the vision faded away, tears!” 


Ff REDERIC SUIELDS. 





NOTES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
(Continued ). 


AMBROGIO LORENZETTI. 


1257—1 340. 
“HEADS OF NUNS.” 


Room XVII., No. 1147. 


N order of time Lorenzetti should precede Duccio, but 
in order of artistic development he must follow, inas- 
much as his hand was stronger and his thought of 
more modern build. From the Byzantine traditions, 

as far as they were retarding the progress of Art, Lorenzetti had, 
in his serious and masculine studies from Nature, freed himself; and 
in his freedom had disciplined his individuality into a maturity of 
style more classic and more vital than any of his school. In his 
extraordinary vigour of dramatic expression, this Giotto of Siena was 
drawn outside those lovely limits of lyric sentiment in which Duccio 


along with all his compatriot painters dreamed. A great thinker, a 


keen politician, a man who loved all that he saw passing away, yet 


full of trust in the future—so full of trust in the survival of what 
was best that he would further any liberal movement, however novel, 
were it only informed with the spirit of beauty. And it is necessary 


to remember this, as looking at so many pictures of Madonnas and 
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Saints, we might too hastily suppose these painters thought of little 
else, and were interested in nothing outside of the ancient traditions ; 
that is, that their art was no inevitable adjunct of their life, no 
portion of their mental and moral structure. But it was far otherwise ; 
to these men art was a very limb of their life, fed of the same blood 
as empowered, missioned with the same service as ennobled every 
lesser limb—the measure of their personal development, their mode 
and not their means of living. Vital and deeply drawn as were their 
ties to the Commonweal, these men were as alive to the radical 
changes then going on about them as ever we are to those of our 
day, and more alive than most of us, for they were of those who 
pioneered their State through trying reforms at home and were of 
those who actuated bold achievements abroad. Indeed, this 
Lorenzetti was one of a government ruling a most important 
republic, therefore occupying a post for which not one artist in our 
day is fitted. He was also an exceptionally learned man, both 
scholar and poet, though more, perhaps, a philosopher than scholar, 
politician, or painter. His wonderful frescoes of political and moral 
allegory, that made the walls of his Town Hall an illustrated text- 


book of ethics which all might read as they passed through these 


public rooms—yes these wonderful works of his are monuments 


of genius and culture, though they furnish but one example to show 
how lavishly the strength of artists was in these days spent on 


important national work. 


“ Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues.” 


And we must remember that it was because the art of this time was 


called upon to aureole those larger issues of life in which the inner 
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and outer being of a people was felt to be directly involved that it 


had the glamour of divinity upon it. That art which is but the 


answer to the cry of leisured wealth for personal possession, a 


necessity to neither the artist nor to the art-collector, will ever lack 
the immortal touch, and though full of exceeding beauty be never 
great with that which wins the worship of the spheres. With such a 
work before them men did not prostitute their skill in vain por- 
traiture. Such portraiture as was deemed appropriate was but 
incidentally introduced into these historic or philosophic themes, and 
those only were immortalized who had lived in noble service of their 
State. No man is there yet, impudent enough to buy the honour 
of portraiture ; no artist vulgar enough to live by the sale of personal 
conceit. Yet in these heads on this shattered fragment of fresco, there 
is sufficient portraiture to associate them in the mind with actual life 
while the main effort is to portray the type, and delineate those 
strong yet tender qualities developed in a life of seclusion and un- 
intermittent service of self-sacrifice. Their outlines are full of subtle 
movement, while the modelling disguised under this breadth of 
treatment is no less sensitive and full of study. 

The little panel, No. 1113, probably part of a predella, is evidently 
the joint work of the two brothers Ambrogio and Pietro, and is a 
specimen of the splendour of Sienese art. What the subject is, it is 
difficult to say, though the donor of the panel thinks it may be the 
legend of the Bishop Sansovino, the patron saint of Siena. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti, as we have said, was endowed with a true 
poetic and philosophic spirit, as evidence of which I give one of his 
many poems ; this he wrote under “ Sicurezza,” one of the allegorical 


figures of his fresco in the Town Hall :— 


PREM ee 
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Senza paura ogni uom franco cammini, Guardate quanti ben vengon da lei, 

E lavorando semini ciascuno, E come é dolce vita e riposata 

Mentre che tal comuno. Quella de la cittd du’ é servata 
Manterrd questa donna in signoria, Questa Virth che pit: d’altra risprende, 
Ch’ ella ha levata a’ rei ogni baled. Ella guarda e difende 

Volgete gli occhi a rimirar costei, Chi lei onora, e lor nutrica et pasce ; 
Voi che reggete ch’ é qui figurata, Da la sud luce nasce 

E per su’ eccelenzia coronata ; | El merita color ch’ operan bene, 

La qual sempre a ciascun suo dritto rende, | —_ Et agl’ iniqui dar debite pene. 


ToT} e OnE 
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No. III. 


” 


“THE BALLAD OF ‘LITTLE TOM THE SAILOR.’ 


Durino Blake’s stay with Hayley at Felpham, little Tom Spicer, a Folkestone sailor-boy, 
was drowned ; his fate and the misfortune of his widowed mother excited the compassion 
of the ‘ Hermit of Eartham.’ In Zhe Life and Works of William Blake, the history of the 
rare broadsheet which resulted in this circumstance is thus related :—‘‘ I have begun 
to work,’ Blake writes, ‘on the plates to a Ballad of Hayley’s, that is :—Zittle Tom the 
Sailor, written and printed for a charitable purpose.’ . . . Hayley was, it seems, to write 
a ballad, Blake to illustrate and engrave it, and the broadsheet was to be sold for the 
widow’s benefit to the poet's friends, or any who would join in helping the necessities of 
a meritorious woman ; in which the brochure, says Hayley’s Memoirs, proved successful. 
“The poem, like some others of Hayley’s, has simplicity, and perhaps even a touch 
of sweetness. At any rate it is brief. If its author had not been cursed with the fatal 
facility of words and numbers, he might have done better things. A tinge of Blake-like 
feeling seems to have past for once into the smooth verse of the poet of Eartham. ‘The 
ballad was written 22nd September, 1800; Blake’s broadsheet bears date October 5th. 
Both verse and designs are on metal (pewtcr, it is said), the designs being graven work, 
in the same manner as on wood, the ballad and imprint being bitten in with acid. ‘The 
impressions were printed off by himself and Mrs. Blake :—‘ Printed for and sold by the 
Widow Spicer of Folkstone, for the benefit of her orphans.’ The sheet is now exceed- 
ingly scarce, as broadsheets always become, even when far more widely circulated than 
this could ever have been. I have come across but two or three copies.” 

There is a copy in the British Museum, but having been coloured, probably by 
Mrs. Blake, it has lost its especial charm of richness as black and white. ‘This copy is 
of the same height but about half an inch less in width than the impression from which 
our present reproduction is taken and which measures 7{ inches by 214. ‘The sheet 
was engraved on four separate plates. 

I have always regarded these illustrations as two of Blake’s best pewter cuts. With 
their inner spiritual meaning, the designs possess an outward grace and sweetness. 
It is pleasant to note touches of realism creeping into Blake's work, the result of his 
sojourn at Felpham. ‘The scattered growth of heather running along the Sussex 
Downs, the form of the beech-tree, and the general look of the scene convey the 
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character of that country more effectually than acres of modern canvas, the result of 
camp-stool study. 

The intensity of expression in little Tom's face at the moment of death, and the 
wise serenity of his Father’s spirit presiding among the elements, has a spiritual meaning 
of Blake’s own. 

What a marvellous sample of type-writing is The Ballad, written with a brush full of 
stopping-out varnish on the pewter; and while as legible as ordinary type, every letter 
has naive expression ; capital letters flaunt capriciously down the page, each giving a 
defiant little kick of its own. With all this charm of decorative fitness, the print 
directly answers its purpose as a broadsheet. 

The ballad is again mentioned in one of Blake’s letters to Hayley, which is such a 
delightful example of a letter written in Blake’s visionary vein that I cannot end this 
notice more fitly than by giving it. 


“ DEAR SIR, 


* Absorbed by the poets Milton, Homer, Camoens, Ercilla, Ariosto, and Spenser, 
whose physiognomies have been my delightful study, Zité/e Jom has been of late unat- 
tended to, and my wife’s illness not being quite gone off she has not printed any more 
since you went to London. But we can muster a few in colours and some in black 
which I hupe will be no less favour’d tho’ they are rough like rough sailors. We mean 
to begin printing again to-morrow. ; 

“Time flies very fast and very merrily. I sometimes try to be miserable that I may 
do more work, but find it is a foolish experiment. Happinesses have wings and wheels ; 
miseries are leaden legged and their whole employment is to clip the wings and to take 
off the wheels of our chariots. We determine, therefore, to be happy and do all that we 
can, tho’ not all that we would. Our dear friend Flaxman is the theme of my emu- 
lation in this of industry, as well as in other virtues and merits. Gladly I hear of his 
full health and spirits. Happy son of the Immortal Phidias, his lot is truly glorious, and 
mine no less happy in his friendship and in that of his friends. 

“Our cottage is surrounded by the same guardians you left with us; they keep off 
every wind. We hear the west howl at a distance, the south bounds on high over our 
thatch, and smiling on our cottage says, ‘ you lay too low for my anger to injure.’ As to 
the east and north I believe they cannot get past the turret. 

‘* My wife joins with me in duty and affection to you. Please to remember us both 
in love to Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman, and 

“ Believe me to be your affectionate, 
“ Enthusiastic, hope-fostered visionary, 


“WittiamM BLAKE.” 
* FELPHAM, 26th November, 1800.” 


Hersert H. Givcurist. 
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Some Notes on D. G. Rossetti. Frederic Shields. _ Illus- 
trated by Facsimiles of two Cartoons of Stained Glass, 
executed for St. Martin’s Church, Scarborough: by 
kind permission of W. M. Rossetti, Esq. ‘ 

Notrs oN THE NATIONAL GALLERY (continued). Arthur H. 

Mackmurdo :— 
AMBROGIO LORENZETTI 

Nescio qua NuGaruM :— 

No, III. Tue Batrap or Litrte Tom THE SalILor. 
H. H. Gilchrist . ; > ; et SS 


Note.—Mr. Oscar Wilde’s article upon Chatterton has been unavoidably postponed 
until the January number. 





